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Entrance to the offices of The 
. ’ 
Prudential Insurance Company 
Q of America, Newark, N. J. 






















DURING THE GOLD RUSH DAYS OF ‘49, THE GLENS FALLS MADE ITS BOW 





Way back in the days when busi- 
ness was transacted in a compara- 
tively simple manner, the Glens 
Falls developed the habit of being 
friendly. Through the years the 
organization has progressed with 
the tempo of modern times but it has 
never lost this old fashioned habit 
of friendliness. 


While the assets of the Glens Falls 
may be stated in millions, the cold 
type which announces this fact 
leaves the agent and the 
buying public unmoved 


DURING THE GOLD RUSH DAYS OF ‘49 
THE GLENS FALLS MADE ITS BOW 


GOOD WILL 


and without knowledge of what 
really constitutes the company. 
The thing which we count as our 
most cherished possession is the 
friendship which we have formed 
by being warm hearted, human 
and personally interested in the 
problems of the persons with whom 
we do business. 


Our relationship with agents and 
policy holders has produced that 
intangible asset of GOOD WILL 
which today is our most 
valued possession. 
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This Week: 


INITIATIVE 

@ A close examination of history doubtless 
will indicate that the most pacific of all 
generals—General Public—has never liked 
being taxed. In fact, he has sometimes got 
mad enough to fight about it, but under 
ordinary circumstances he seems to feel that 
he might as well be broke as the way he is 
and so absorbs the additional levies. Right 
at present General Public appears to be in 
one of his irritable moods and politicians 
everywhere are offering all kinds of lip 
service in an effort to pacify him. Among 
those whose efforts have contributed to an 
awakened consciousness of what tax burdens 
of the moment actually amount to is Pres- 
ident Charles F. Williams of the Western 
and Southern Group of Insurance Com- 
panies. His message on this subject, re- 
printed on page |3 of this issue, has been 
distributed by the company he heads by 
the millions. It is time to call a halt, he 


avers. 
* * * 


OTHER FEATURES 


@ Read Edrie Doyle's engaging little story 
of Thirty Years Ago to realize how tremen- 
dously life insurance has progressed during 
the past three decades. Read Dr. Hoffman's 
study of the 1931 Diabetes Record to rea- 
lize how difficult is the battle medical 
science constantly is engaged in. 


* om e 
Next Week: 


LOCAL AGENTS 


@ R. S. Paviour heads one of the oldest in- 
surance agencies in the country, established 
at Rochester, N. Y., in 1870. He is a mem- 
ber of the Local, State and National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, but in an ar- 
ticle concerning local agents he speaks his 
mind fully and freely, letting the quips fall 
where they may, and the result makes lively 
reading both for those who agree or who 


disagree. 
e* ¢ @ 


DOORWAYS 

The "Doorway to Protection" on the cover 
of The Spectator next week will show the 
entrance to the home office building of the 
America Fore Group of companies at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, and, of 


course, an accompanying descriptive article. 








Sportsmanship in Adversity 


N a day last summer, against the gay and colorful setting of 

a race track, the attention of thousands was riveted upon 

the paddock gates through which soon would come the 
splendid horses of the day’s show. The bugle sounded; the parade 
of horses began. At their head was not the accustomed red-coated 
groom, but a lovely young slip of a girl, attractively gowned in a 
pale blue costume admirably adapted to its wearer and to the oc- 
casion. To the crowd, the horses became a secondary considera- 
tion. The girl, thus suddenly thrust into this vast throng of ad- 
mirers, obviously reacted with an assumption of pride. Her bear- 
ing became queenly—perhaps “superior” is the word. She was 
indeed the envy, at least of the others of her sex and the aspiration 
of those of the opposite. 


As she rode along, her head in the clouds, she passed three 
young men yet to reach the age of imagination where women were 
concerned. .They only saw in her the school acquaintance who, in 
their parlance, was intent on “putting on the dog.” They greeted 
her in various ways. “If there ain’t Marjory” they ejaculated 
loudly, and “What are you doing with that horse?” The shock of 
such a recognition was too much for Marjory. Her dream of empire 
was shattered—her annoyance apparent. The boys sensed her 
humiliation. “Marjory can’t take it,” they cried in unison. Poor 
Marjory. She was adequate for the occasion in every sense but 
one. She was a poor sport. She “couldn’t take it,” as the boys said. 


Four years ago, America was spellbound in the grip of a 
spectacle of splendor and achiewement and power. Before entranced 
eyes passed the various units of business and industry, banners fly- 
ing, demeanor proud and impressive. In the forefront was the 
leader, insurance. Companies and agents wore their fine robes of 
preeminence with becoming grace and pardonable hauteur... But, 
as the parade moved down the highway of commerce, clouds of 
depression, attendant with uncertainty and fear, suddenly swept 
across the horizon. The test of poise and integrity was at hand. 
Mere posing and strutting would not stand up in such a crisis and 
the proof would be evidenced by either a display of supreme 
courage, character and sportsmanship in adversity, or a stooping 
to sharp practices and unethical expediency. Insurance proved that 
it “could take it,” and measured up to the 
high standards of true social service 
promised by its demeanor at the time the I Y g 
sun was shining on the parade and all Mie » A 
was serene in the business world. 
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Just 30 Y ears Ago 








‘6 RE you ready, Ma? We must be 
going.” 

A “Yes, I suppose we must. It 

would never do for us to be late to- 

night.” 

Mrs. Rankin stood before the mirror 
of her bureau which had not only 
shown her reflection many times, but 
that of her mother, her grandmother, 
and some said even her great-grand- 
mother. She gazed into its depths as 
if trying to see into the future, rather 
than with any concern as to'her ap- 
pearance. With a final pat to her soft 
brown hair she picked up her gloves, 
and signified her readiness to go. 

Mr. Rankin had been for some time 
aimlessly wandering from one room to 
another of the tiny cottage, first trying 
the doors to make sure that they were 
locked, and then fastening the windows. 
He, too, seemed as if weighty matters 
were upon his mind, and his strong, 
kind face that at other times appeared 
serene and confident was marked with 
lines of care. 


Facing Church Trial 


Walking down the familiar street 
the branches of the oaks and maples 
that lined the way rustled in the early 
November breeze as if whispering 
memories of happier days when they 
had passed beneath their outstretched 
arms. 

“There is frost in the air, and it will 
be a white night unless the wind 
changes and we have rain,” Mr. Rankin 
said. 

“TI piled the leaves around the roots 
of my jasmine today,” his companion 
answered him. “I hope it will stand 
the cold of this winter as well as last.” 

They went on in silence, for the fear 
that was within their hearts was too 
great to be tucked away under conver- 
sation of everyday things. 

“It doesn’t seem right to be on our 
way to church with dread and humili- 
ation in our hearts, does it, Ma?” 

“No! It doesn’t seem right.” 

“Do you suppose that you could be 
wrong in what you have done, Pa?” 
As Mrs. Rankin asked the question her 
hand closed more firmly and loyally 
upon the arm of her husband. 

“The more I think about it, the surer 
I am that I have done the only possible 
thing. But it may be hard to convince 
everyone there tonight that I am right 
and they are wrong.” 

The nearer they came to the little 
church the greater their burden be- 
came, until it was almost more than 
they could bear. 


A Man Was Threat- 
ened With Expulsion 
From His Church 
Because He Bought 
Life Insurance 


By Epric DOYLE 














“We'll have to have courage, dear, 
even if the worst happens. But what 
folks think can’t separate me from my 
religion. Even if they withdraw fel- 
lowship from me, it won’t change my 
faith, and that’s what counts—that and 
you, Ma.” 

“Well, if they tirn you out of the 
church, I am going too, for I won’t be 
a part of any church that won’t keep 
you, John. If you go, I go, and that’s 
all there is to it. And just think of 
all the years that you have served, and 
all you have done for i“ 

“Now, now, Ma! You know what- 
ever I have done has been a service of 
joy, so don’t spoil it by talking about 
it now because we are in trouble.” 

They came at last to the place where 
their fate was to rest in the hands of 
those with whom they had worshiped 
for years past, and entering its door 
Mrs. Rankin leaned heavily upon the 
arm of the one dearer to her than life, 
who through his love for her had 
brought to their door this shame. For 
in this small community, as in all 
others, no darker stain could fall upon 
a man than to be excluded from the 
church. 


Stiff Wooden Benches 


The building was typical of the day. 
The carpet covering the floor, once a 
proud new possession, showed the 
wear of many footsteps. The stiff 
wooden benches had long lost their 
luster and bore the scratches and 





bruises of time. At intervals along the 
ceiled walls hung oil lamps with tin 
reflectors, and upon the oaken pedestal 
at the altar lay the Bible from which 
for many years had been read services 
of worship, of marriage, of baptism, 
and of death. 








The preacher announced a_ song, 
“How Firm a Foundation” at first 
feebly and then gaining in volume was 
wafted on the air. Heads bowed in 
prayer, their leader asking for courage 
and strength to do their duty as it ap- 
peared to them. 

“We have a very unpleasant task to 
perform,” he then said. “One of our 
members, one who has always fol- 
lowed our church laws, one who has 
served willingly and generously, one we 
have loved and trusted, has strayed 
from the faith, and by his actions 
shown that he doubted the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

“Brother Rankin, will you come for- 
ward and explain to us what you have 
done?” 

A new courage, apparent in the calm- 
ness that he had not felt for many days, 
ebbed into the heart of Mr. Rankin as 
he joined his pastor at the altar. 

His voice rang out clear and true, 
affecting even his life partner with its 
sterling quality. She lifted her head 
with a new hope. “I have prayed and 
thought about this matter for months,” 
he told his friends. “You look upon 
what I have done as gambling. Specu- 
lating upon life for material purposes. 
But I know that your idea is wrong. 


The Defense 


“Dearer than life itself, and almost 
as precious as my faith, is my help- 
mate, who has shared with me the joys 
and the sorrows of the last twenty 
years. She has done her part in trying 
to save for the future, as in all other 
things of our home. But our savings 
have been small, and if I should leave 
her she would be unprotected materi- 
ally. She would have to worry about 
money for bread and fuel. She would 
have our little home, but that is all. 
Possibly she would even be hungry at 
times, and that wrings my soul, when 
I think of how she has given to others 
what she could have kept for her future 
comfort. 

“Now, a man who stands high in the 
circles of our town, and whom everyone 
trusts, told me how I could, with the 
little I have to save, make sure that Ma 
would have comfort during her declin- 
ing years, and I listened to him. After 
searching the scriptures and talking 
things over with her whom it most con- 
cerns, I decided that I would buy a life 
insurance policy to be paid to Ma when 
I die.” 

He stopped a minute, and a man sit- 
ting over in the far corner at the front 
rose. “Couldn’t you trust the Lord to 
take care of her without going into 
speculation upon your life? Doesn’t it 
say in the Bible to ‘consider the lilies 
of the field, how they toil not, neither 
do they spin, yet Solomon in all his 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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The 
Diabetes Record 
of 1931 








Last Year’s Death Rate 
Highest in History 








By Dr. FrepericK L. HOFFMAN 


Consulting Statistician 


IABETES, regardless of the insulin treatment and 

other advances of medicine, continues to increase. 

The diabetes death rate of fifty American cities, 
which in 1931 had a combined population of about 31,000,- 
000, increased from 15.9 per 100,000 in 1912 to 24.6 in 
1931. This is the highest rate which has ever been recorded 
for this country. The actual number of deaths in these 
cities increased from 6890 in 1930 to 7610 in 1931, or 9.1 
per cent. 

This cannot be looked upon otherwise than with most 
serious apprehensions. Something must be radically wrong 
with our dietary habits and average nutrition to yield such 
startling results of abnormalities. About ten years ago 
Joslin, the foremost American authority on the disease, 
estimated its incidence at from 100,000 to 1,000,000 cases, and 
nearer the latter figure than the former. There are those 
who attribute the increase in diabetes chiefly to the higher 
average age of the population, but this, I am confident, 
has but slight bearing on the question. 

Thus the proportion of population, age 21 and over, 
increased only from 57.6 per cent in 1920 to 59.4 per cent 
in 1930. The population, age 75 and over, increased from 
1.4 per cent to 1.6 per cent. During the same eleven years 
the diabetes death rate of fifty American cities increased 
from 18.3 per 100,000 to 22.6, and, as stated before, to 
24.6 in 1931. Another attempted explanation of the increase 
is that of improved diagnosis, but this also falls to the 
ground in view of the increase in the death rate of 2 per 
100,000 in a single year. 





TABLE I 

Diabetes in 50 American Cities—1912-1931 
Death 

Rate 
No. of : per 

Year Cities Population Deaths 100,000 
1912 50 21,244,714 3,373 15.9 
1913 50 21,740,522 3,513 16.2 
1914 50 22,2 8 3,825 17.2 
1915 50 22,742,510 4,235 18.6 
1916 50 23,244,205 4,413 19.0 
1917 50 23,752,883 4,419 18.6 
1918 50 24,233,579 4,140 17.1 
1919 50 24,819,186 4,128 16.6 
1920 50 25,324,325 4,625 18.3 
1921 50 25,843,347 4,797 18.6 
1922 50 26,362,369 5,870 22.3 
1923 50 26,881,391 5,536 20.6 
1924 50 27,400,413 5,127 18.7 
1925 50 27,919,435 5,487 19.7 
1926 50 28,438,457 6,182 21.7 
1927 50 29,057,479 5,953 20.5 
1928 50 29,476,501 6,920 23.5 
1929 50 29,995,523 6,911 23.0 
1930 50 30,467,600 6,890 22.6 
1931 50 30,987,422 7,610 24.6 


More detailed statistics for 184 American cities are given 
in the next table, representing an aggregate population of 
about 43,000,000, in which the rate increased from 21.4 per 
100,000 in 1930 to 22.7 in 1931. The actual number of 
deaths increased from 9008 to 9757, an increase of about 
8.3 per cent. (See table on pages 10 and 11.) 
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The death rate increased in 97 cities, declined in 85 and 
remained the same in 2. In 11 of these cities the rate 
exceeded 35 per 100,000, as shown in the following table. 


Cities with Excessive Diabetes Death Rates—1931 


Onk: Past, Th. cicccsccce os Ten . * eee 44.8 
Atlantic City, N. J. ..... 51.4 SAUCE, TO. cccccecvces 44.4 
SS ae - 46.5 ... * > Ree eee 39.8 
New Haven, Conn. ...... 45.5 Allentown, Pa. .......s.. 37.9 
PRORIEEE, Bes Be ctceeseccs 45.4 Sioux City, Iowa ........ 37.4 
BOCRGENE, Te. He staccscces 45.4 


No satisfactory explanation of these excessive rates in 
particular localities has thus far been forthcoming. To 
some extent, of course, the rate is explained by admissions 
to local hospitals affording treatment to out-of-town resi- 
dents, but this cannot account for more than a fraction of 
the extraordinary excess in the rate. 

Equally puzzling are the low diabetes death rates for 
other localities shown in the next table for cities having a 
rate of less than 5 per 100,000. 


Cities with Unusually Low Diabetes Death Rates—1931 


Greensboro, N. Ci. .ccccess s Montgomery, Ala. ........ 3.0 
Hamtramck, Mich. ....... 1.7 Ph SL sesaeseeeeee 3.9 
Puy MEME. siscececsasece 3.0 SeSONey B, sivewessens 4.8 


Somewhere between these extremes must lie an explana- 
tion which as yet has not resulted in even extended local 
research. It is true, of course, that the low rates are mostly 
for comparatively small communities and possibly the result 
of accidental departures from normal. 

The next table will show the diabetes death rates for our 
five largest cities for the two years 1930 and 1931, together 
with the actual deaths. 


Diabetes Death Rates of Five Largest Cities, 1930-31 
Deaths Rate per 100,000 
1931 1930 


1930 1931 
CD oka asic cna vennsedeeeaun 812 949 23.9 27.4 
i ee, oS rrr ee 1,785 4,921 25.6 27.1 
PRE ‘nicvkevkscwaennens 315 408 16.1 20.7 
Pi: DOE. 62ccbdvetavarnses 259 269 20.7 20.4 
a” "i Seen 242 250 15.3 15.3 


In the aggregate, these five cities had 3413 deaths from 
diabetes in 1930, against 3797 in 1931. There is, therefore, 
an actual increase in the mortality of about 11 per cent, 
practically corresponding to the observed increase in fifty 
cities and 184 cities combined. 

For relative position, our American cities may be com- 
pared with foreign cities, for which I give returns, mostly 
for 1930, in the table following, showing a range in rates 
from no deaths in Reykjavik, Iceland, to a rate of 29.5 per 
100,000 for Colombo, Ceylon. 


Diabetes Mortality in 59 Foreign Cities 
Rate per 100,000 






1. Reykjavik, Iceland ... 0.0 a, Be, Be de en aensaes 10.4 
3. Hong Kong, China ... 0.8 33. Liverpool, England .. 10.7 
4. San Juan, P. R. ..ce. 1.8 34. Manchester, England . 10.9 
5. Bangkok, Siam ...... 1.8 35. Lisbon, Spain ........ 11.0 
6. DOO, TORRE. cccicces 2.0 36. Sydney, Australia 11.2 
7. Malacca, Straits S. .. 2.5 37. Melbourne, Australia. 11.8 
8. Shanghai, Foreign ... 2.7 38. Greater London, Eng. 11.9 
9. Yokohama, Japan .... 2.8 39. Birmingham, Eng. ... 12.5 
10. Kobe, Japan ......... 2.9 40. Glasgow, Scotland.... 12.6 
11. Ahmedabad, India .... 3.2 41. Winnipeg, Canada .... 12.7 
(2. Osaka, Japan ........ 3.4 42. Prague, Czecho ..... 13.2 
13. Penang, Straits S. .. 3.7 43. Montreal, Canada 14.4 
14. Kingston, Jamaica .. 4.3 44. Brussels, Belgium 15.9 
15. Port Said, Egypt 4.7 45. Ottawa, Canada ..... 16.2 
16. Nagoya, Japan ...... 4.8 46. Toronto, Canada 16.5 
17. Singapore, Straits S... 5.0 47. Hamilton, Ontario 16.6 
18. Calcutta, India ...... 5.3 48. Berlin, Germany ..... 16.7 
DE SE Sc xtevnsceees 5.3 49. Budapest, Hungary 17.0 
20. Sao Paulo, Brazil .... 5.3 50. Alexandria, Egypt - 17.2 
21. Bombay, India ...... 5.6 Gl. Bome, TRA .ccccscss 18.3 
22. Messina, Sicily ...... 5.8 52. Willemstad; Curacoa. 19.2 
23. Santa Fe, Argentina... 6.4 53. Vienna, Austria ...... 19.6 
24. Rio de Janeiro ...... 7.2 54. Rotterdam, Holland .. 20.0 
25. Torino, Italy rr | 55. Madras, India ........ 22.1 
26. Milano, Italy 8.4 56. Port of Spain .... . ae 
27. Havana, Cuba . 8.6 57. Cairo, Higypt ..ccccce SAS 
28. Mexico City .... 9.2 58. Amsterdam, Holland . 23.8 
29. Warsaw, Poland oo oe 59. Batavia, Java ...... 24.6 
90. Bamees, TORE .scecsce 9.9 60. Colombo, Ceylon 29.5 
31. Vancouver, B. C. 10.1 


The preceding table is of extraordinary interest, reveal- 
ing totally unsuspected variations apparently unaffected by 
climatic conditions or racial types of the population. If we 

(Continued on page 10) 








A Wise Decision 

N spite of occasional assertions to 

the contrary it is frequently true 
that decisions handed down by 
judges of our courts are quite un- 
derstandable to laymen because of 
the clear language in which they 
are presented and an obvious re- 
spect for common sense as having 
some part in the interpretation and 
administration of law. 

Such, we believe, applies to the 
decision given last week by Judge 
Max S. Levine of the Court of 
General Sessions of the County of 
New York. The suit, instituted by 
the chief of the complaint bureau 
of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, charged that the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Corporation, 
operators of station WOV, vio- 
lated Section 1199 of the penal law 
and Section 50 of the insurance law 
in broadcasting over station WOV 
on behalf of an insurance company 
not licensed to conduct business in 
New York state an appeal urging 
listeners to procure insurance from 
that company. Thé defendant con- 
tended that the state of New York 
could not interfere with the opera- 
tion of a radio station since it was 
interstate in character. The de- 
fendant also asserted that in broad- 
casting for the insurance company 
it acted solely as advertiser. This 
plea was dismissed by Judge Le- 
vine and he said: “I believe Sec- 
tion 1199 of the Penal Law to be 
wholesome legislation, designed to 
protect the people of this state 
against fraudulent schemes of for- 
eign companies who cannot pass 
our high standards for admission 
into this state and to engage in the 
transaction of its business herein. 
I cannot countenance or permit a 
foreign insurance company to enter 
this state, unless properly quali- 
fied, by resorting to the devices of 
employing the radio as an agency 
in the transaction of its business in 
this state.” 

The legislators of New York 
state, advised by competent legal 
authorities and backed by insur- 
ance companies and insurance men 
that desire to place the whole busi- 
ness of insurance on the highest 
plane of probity and efficiency, 
have put upon the statute books 
wise and workable legislation that 
does indeed furnish a bulwark of 
safety for the men and women who 
intrust their money to the insur- 
ance companies. The law is very 


With the Editors 


explicit as to the requirements that 
must be met before an insurance 
company will be licensed to con- 
duct business there. The law like- 
wise prohibits companies not so li- 
censed to solicit business within 
the state and penalizes anyone who 
aids in the transaction of any in- 
surance business on behalf of a for- 
eign insurance company not so au- 
thorized. 

Radio advertising came after the 
enaciment of such laws but anyone 
not mentally deficient would as- 
sume that the employment of a 
new medium could not escape such 
intent on the part of the law. It is 
refreshing to find the court holds 
the same opinion. 





Timely Campaign 
ey another page of this issue 
is reprinted a message from 
President Charles F. Williams, of 
the Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Company, a message di- 
rected to every citizen in the land. 
It is headed “Time To Call A 
Halt,” .and is calculated to make 
the average citizen see taxation 
problems as personal problems. 
This message, telling how the cost 
of government continues steadily 
to grow and emphasizing the fact 
that waste in government can be 
eliminated only at the insistent de- 
mand of the electorate, has been 
distributed by the Western and 
Southern by the millions to the 
general public. Its good cannot be 
questioned and altogether the pub- 
lic spirited action of Mr. Williams 

is well worthy of emulation. 
This feature appears on page 13 
and is discussed in a letter printed on 
page 16. 





Thanksgiving 

MONG more than an average 
share of blessings for which 
the life insurance agent can be 
thankful is the fact that, psychol- 
ogy on the selfishness of man to 
the contrary notwithstanding, he 
lives in a country where one hun- 
dred and ten billions of life insur- 
ance protection has been  pur- 
chased, ninety per cent of which 
was bought for needs which inspired 
the origin of the first company—pro- 

tection for dependents. 





Echoes from Page Five 
HE leading editorial in the No- 
vember 17 issue of this paper, 
titled “Time to Fight Back,” was a 
prayer that proved in a large meas- 
ure its own answer, for it was re- 
printed under a four-section news 


heading in the New York Times 
and the message it urged insur- 
ance companies to broadcast re- 
ceived all the publicity that this 
great news disseminator is capable 
of giving. The heading of the 
Times story, 
should, gave the essence of the 
item in a few words. “Urges Pub- 
licity as Insurance Aid. Editor 
Calls for Drive to Offset ‘Whisper- 
ing Campaign’ Against Compa- 
nies’ Soundness. Holds Position Is 
Strong. T. J. V. Cullen Declares 
Underwriters Can Withstand ‘Most 
Trying Strain.’ ” 

This follow-up comment is in- 
spired not in a spirit of boastful- 
ness nor yet “with pardonable 
pride,” but rather to emphasize the 
original advice. This matter of 
unquestioned strength in insurance 
companies points to another of the 
fields in which a return to funda- 
mentals is in order and the old- 
fashioned practice of giving the 
facts to agents and public through 
the printed word is the basis of ac- 
tion. There was a time when a 
manufacturer could gauge his pres- 
tige by the number of smoke-stacks 
he was able to put in evidence on 
a colored calendar but since so 
many of these have been photo- 
graphed without any smoke emerg- 
ing, such evidence has lost caste. 
Likewise, while an imposing home 
office building may be a thing of 
beauty, the modern business man 
is just as likely to comment men- 
tally: “Must take a pile of over- 
head to run that plant. I wonder 
what sort of a balance sheet they 
can show.” The answer, obviously, 
is “Show them.” 

Both the agency forces and the 
public should be made more apprecia- 
tive of a system of stability which 


; ; 
as all good headings 


prefers to favor surplus at the ex- 
pense of dividends rather than to dig 
into the surplus to maintain dividends 
during a period of emergency or 
depression. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


The Old Colony Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago is reinsured by 
the Life and Casualty Company of 
Chicago, effective as of Septembe 
20, by court order. ; 





Direct-by-mail inquiry circulated 
among Christmas Club members, in- 
dicates that $22,000,000, or 5 per 
cent of the total amount to be paid 
them, will be spent in payment of 
insurance premiums. 





The Conservative Life Insurance 
Company of America, South Bend, 
Ind., reports an increase of 29.7 per 
cent in paid for new business during 
first ten months of this year as com- 
pared with 1931. 





New life insurance production in 
October of the 44 companies in the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents totaled $670,420,000, a de- 
crease of 18 per cent as compared 
with October, 1931. 





Jackson E. Reynolds, president of 
the First National Bank of New York 
is elected to board of directors of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 





John A, Massen, receiver of the 
Security Life of America, is elected 
temporary president of the Northern 
States Life of Hammond, Ind., upon 
resignation of Bertram Day. 





President Charles L. Gandy of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents announces personnel of the 
special and standing committees for 
the year. 





Frederick Richardson is elected 
president of the Potomac Insurance 
Company of the District of Columbia, 
and former President George W. 
White is elected chairman of the 
board. 


Norman C. Stevens, secretary of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., dies sud- 
denly of cerebal hemorrhage. 








Gemill B. Senfis appointed Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the state of 
Kentucky, succeeding acting Commis- 
sioner Charles |. Brown. 





E. Forrest Mitchell, Insurance Com- 
missioner of California, is appointed 
receiver of the Peoples Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Beverly Hills, 
Cal., an assessment organization. 





Thomas T. Matthews, assistant man- 
ager, industrial claim department, of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, dies. 


W. O. Schilling of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty, is 
elected president of the Surety Un- 
derwriters Association of Chicago. 





The voters of Missouri authorize 
the Missouri General Assembly to 
take steps to provide for a system of 
old age pensions in the state. 
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—————=By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 


E have been poking around in the 

production statistics regularly gath- 

ered by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents and the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, with an eye alert 
for the odd and interesting. 

The Life President’s figures show that the 
industrial producers are making the most 
gallant fight for business of all. Like Old 
Man River, they just keep rollin’ along, and, 
though they are forced to give ground, they 
yield it most grudgingly. For the first ten 
months of this year industrial production 
has shown a drop of 7.3 per cent, in com- 
parison with the corresponding period for 
1931, whereas ordinary insurance dropped 
18.2 per cent. During several of the 
months, in which ordinary insurance suffered 
losses in comparison with the 1931 period, 
industrial production blithely registered 
gains, indicating possibly that industrial 
business does not react as readily to general 
business and trade conditions. It is conceiv- 
able, for example, that a particular piece of 
“news” might cause a major movement in 
the stock market, materially affect the sales 
of ordinary and group insurance, and yet 
cause no more than a ripple in the production 
of weekly premium business. 

An interesting feature of the Bureau’s re- 
ports is the survey by sections. It indicates 
that the best relative showing is being made 
this year by the West South Central States 
chiefly due to the records of Texas and Okla- 
homa, where production for the first ten 
months of the year is less than 15 per cent 
below 1931 totals. From these figures, also, 
we are able to locate prosperity. In Nevada 
life sales are ahead of 1931. 








Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor recom- 
mends nation-wide compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance, the cost to be 
supported by industry alone, in its 
report at the annual convention this 
week of the Federation. 





The New York Central Lines, aided 
by a Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loan, plans to employ 1500 ad- 
ditional workers after December |, in 
its car shops at East Buffalo, N. Y. 





Seasonal decline causes break in 
steady advance of steel production 
and output during the week drops to 
19 per cent of capacity, a loss of two 
points despite steady automotive re- 
quirements. 


Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
112.31 and closed Saturday, Novem- 
ber 19, at 111.68. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 26.05 and closed 
Saturday at 24.89. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 77.41 and closed Satur- 
day at 76.71. 


Car loadings for the week ended 
November 12 amounted to 537,093 
cars, which was 51,290 fewer than in 
the preceding week and 152,867 fewer 
than in the corresponding week of 
last year. 





Production of electricity for the 
week ended November 1!2 totaled 
1,520,730,000 kilowatt hours, a sea- 
sonal decline for the week and 6.3 
per cent below the corresponding 
week in 1931. 


Building permits in 572 cities and 
towns reporting to S. W. Straus & 
Company, amounted to $31;400,024 
in October, a decrease of 13.3 per 
cent from September and 64.2 per 
cent from October, 1931. 





The trend of cotton figures last 
week was downward and closing quo- 
tations at the end of the week were 
— to $1.50 below those of Novem- 

er 12. 





December liquidation dominated 
the grain markets during the week, 
although the United States wheat 
market improved its position in re- 
lation to the foreign markets. 





Production in the Detroit automo- 
bile plants of 1933 models increases 
employment in the state; payrolls in- 
creased 10 per cent in October over 
September and average weekly wages 
increased 22 per cent, according to 
a report of the State Department of 
Labor and Industry. 





Pittsburgh industries are spending 
$6,000,000 on plant rehabilitation and 
restocking of inventories in prepara- 
tion for an upturn of business. 








Diabetes Record of 1931 


(Continued from page 7) 

assume a rate of 15 per 100,000 as fairly normal, there 
were seventeen foreign cities with rates higher than fifteen, 
while the corresponding excess in 184 American cities is 
represented by 126 communities. I amplify this informa- 
tion by a special table for fourteen Canadian cities for the 
two years 1930 and 1931 showing an increase in the rate 
from 11.4 per 100,000 in 1930 to 12.4 in 1931. The maxi- 
mum rate for Canadian cities in 1931 was for Saskatoon, 
Alberta, or 22.3 per 100,000, nearly double the average rate 
for all Canadian cities. 


Mortality from Diabetes in Fourteen Canadian Cities, 1930-31 
Rate per 100,000 


1930 
Population Deaths Rate 


Brantford 29,99 13.3 
Calgary -- 81,359 7 8.6 
Edmonton .. 7 7.8 
Hamilton .. bh § 9.9 
London aa s 
Ottawa 
Regina 
St. Johns, 

ss Tr 
Saskatoon 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
Windsor ... 
Winnipeg .. 27 


Total 1,509 


1931 
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According to the census report for 1920, the average age 
at death from diabetes during that year was 56.5 years. It 
had increased from 51.1 years in 1910 and 51.8 years in 
1900. Thus there is probably some foundation in the argu- 
ment that the increase in the average age of the population 
has some bearing on the question. In a special study of 
deaths from diabetes in Massachusetts in 1928, I found that 
the average age at death was 61.2 years or respectively 
60.5 years for males and 61.7 years for females. The known 
duration of the disease was ascertained in this investiga- 
tion to be 52.7 months for both sexes, combined or respec- 
tively, 59.2 months for males and 49.0 months for females. 
Out of a total of 1027 deaths, 379 were males and 648 were 
females. The latest figures on diabetes mortality for the 
whole country are for the year 1928. In the Registration 
States, including the District of Columbia, there occurred 
8871 deaths of white males and 11,949 deaths of white 
females. In the same area there occurred 579 deaths from 
diabetes of colored males and 848 deaths of colored females. 
No rates relative to population have yet been calculated, 
but probably the forthcoming census report will add con- 
siderably to our knowledge regarding age, sex and racial 
distribution. 

The outstanding physical fact in diabetes is obesity and 
upon this question in 1929, Dr. S. Franklin Adams of the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, contributed an inter- 
esting paper to the March issue of the Journal of Nutri- 
tion. He observes in part that, “From an analysis of these 
figures, it appears that 91 per cent of the patients were 
overweight and that 82.9 per cent were more than 10 per 
cent overweight before their diabetes began. When this 
broad and important generalization is examined in detail, 
two more facts emerge. In the first place it appears that 
as age increases to the fifth decade, the candidates for 
diabetes increase in weight; after the age of fifty, the per- 
centage of overweight is slightly lower. In the second 
place, it appears that obesity may be an important factor 
in the development of diabetes in young persons, because 
more than 30 per cent of persons less than twenty years 
of age were more than 10 per cent overweight before their 
diabetes began.” 

According to this analysis the mean per cent overweight 
before diabetes began was as follows for both sexes com- 
bined: age 1-10, 13 per cent; 11-20, 16.5 per cent; 21-30, 27.5 


per cent; 31-40, 30.6 per cent; 41-50, 40.0 per cent; 51-60, 
38.7 per cent; 61-70, 34.8 per cent. After diabetes had been 
diagnosed, the per cent in excess was considerably less or 
as follows: age 1-10, 5.5 per cent; 11-20, 9.8 per cent; 21-30, 
25.0 per cent; 31-40, 23.3 per cent; 41-50, 22.7 per cent; 
51-60, 21.1 per cent; 61-70, 14.5 per cent. 

Dr. Adams found it impossible to determine the per- 








Diabetes in 184 American Cities 
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Albany, N. Y 
Allentown Penna. 
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cl Paso, Texas 
Erie, Penna. 
Evansville, Ind 

Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 
Ft. Wayne, a 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
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Galveston, Texas 
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centage of cases in the series where obesity was prevent- 
able. He observes, “It is my impression, however, that such 
cases form considerably more than half of the entire group. 
Of 1000 patients with diabetes whose records were ex- 
amined, 579 gave a history of occasional or persistent over- 
eating. One hundred and nine said that they ate sweets 
to excess; sixty-one ate inordinately of meat; only four 








Diabetes in 184 American Cities 


1930 1931 
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6 $$ 8 #8 $s 

Ay A Am a A Ay 
Massillon, Ohio ..... 26,616 5 18.8 27,480 4 14.6 — 
Medford, Mass. ..... 60,215 4 6.6 62,219 3 48— 
Memphis, Tenn. .... 255,339 45 17.6 264,123 46 17.4— 
Miami, Fla, ......... 112,599 16 14.2 120,447 12 10.0— 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 581,180 121 20.8 592,904 143 (24.1 + 
Minneapolis, Minn... 466,384 93 19.9 474,496 113 23.8+ 
Mobile, Ala. ........ 68,382 10 14.6 69,102 12 17.4+ 
Montgomery, Ala. ... 66,625 5 7.5 67,717 2 30— 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.... 61,952 9 14.5 63,764 9 14.1— 
Nashville, Tenn. 154,724 34 22.0 158,156 40 25.3 + 
Newark, N. J........ 443,009 84 19.0 445,697 64 14.4— 
New Bedford, Mass.. 112,387 20 17.8 111,547 10 9.0— 
New Britain, Conn. 68,341 11 16.1 69,193 7 10.1— 
New Haven, Conn. .. 162,655 43 26.4 162,673 74 45.5+ 
New Orleans, La..... 460,493 100 21.7 467,417 121 25.9 + 
New Rochelle, N. Y.. 54,429 8 14.7 56,145 10.7 — 
Newton, Mass. ...... 65,741 4 6.1 67,601 5 T.4+ 
Newport, R. I......-. 29,753 6 20.2 29,789 16.8 — 
New York City...... 6,962,150 1785 25.6 7,088,966 1921 27.1 + 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 76,057 17 (22.4 78,445 7 89—-— 
Norfolk, Va. ......-- 130,046 11 8.5 130,390 17 13.0 — 
Oakland, Calif. ..... 285,704 70 24.5 292,268 78 26.7+ 
Oak Park, Ill........- 64,567 23 35.6 66,907 49 73.2 + 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 187,666 12 6.4 196,774 18 9.2 + 
Omaha, Nebr. ......- 214,549 12 5.6 216,721 36 16.6 + 
Orange, N. J........: 35,450 3 8.5 35,654 4 11.2+ 
Pasadena, Calif. .... 76,830 &§ 6.5 79,806 13 16.3 + 
Passaic, N. J......-.- 62,938 13 20.7 62,854 12 19.1 — 
Paterson, N. J.....-. 138,576 49 35.4 138,828 63 45.4+ 
Pawtucket, R. L..... 77,461 22 28.4 78,709 21 26.7 — 
Peoria, Tl. ...ccecees 105,668 28 26.5 108,464 20 18.4— 
Petersburg, Va. ...-. 28,624 5 17.5 28,864 4 13.9— 
Philadelphia, Penna.. 1,954,039 315 16.1 1,966,351 408 20.7 + 
Pittsburgh, Penna.... 671,788 161 24.0 679,672 180 26.5 + 
Pittsfield, Mass. ..... 49,869 11 22.1 50,637 8 15.8 — 
Pontiac, Mich. ....-. 65,669 6 9.1 68,633 10 14.6 + 
Portland, Me. ......- 70,846 16 22.6 70,990 19 26.8 + 
Portland, Ore. ....-. 302,568 44 14.5 306,780 78 25.4+ 
Portsmouth, Va. 45,494 10 22.0 44,654 7 15.7— 
Providence, R. L.... 253,353 65 25.7 254,841 63 24.7 — 
Pueblo, Colo. ...---. 50,267 5 9.9 50,951 2 3.9 — 
Quincy, Ill. .....- 39,319 10 25.4 39,631 7 #17.7— 
Quincy, Mass. .....- 72,565 9 12.4 74,893 11 14.7+ 
Racine, Wis. .....-. 67,758 12 17.7 68,622 10 14.6— 
Reading, Penna, .... 111,252 20 18.0 111,576 25 22.4+ 
Richmond, Va. .....- 183,202 45 24.6 184,294 54 29.3 + 
Rochester, N. Y...-. 328,915 99 30.1 332,047 90 27.1— 
Rockford, Ill. .....-- 86,353 23 «26.6 88,309 17 19.3 — 
Roanoke, Va. ......- 69,650 14 20.1 71,426 13 18.3 — 
Sacramento, Calif. .. 94,425 16 «16.9 97,125 25 25.7+ 
St. Louis, Mo......-- 823,148 241 29.3 827,900 277 «133.5 + 
St. Paul, Minn. .... 272,500 46 16.9 276,076 62 22.5 + 
Salem, Mass. .....-- 43,374 6 13.8 43,458 8 18.4+ 
Salt Lake City, Utah 140,804 34 24.1 142,952 35 24.5 + 
San Antonio, Texas.. 233,240 39 16.7 240,032 55 22.9 + 
San Diego, Calif..... 149,777 44 29.4 156,905 34 21.7— 
San Francisco, Calif. 637,484 141 22.1 649,844 146 22.5 + 
San Jose, Calif. ..... 58,086 4 6.9 59,826 6 10.0+ 
Savannah, Ga. ...... 85,066 33 38.8 85,234 13 15.3 — 
Schenectady, N. Y... 95,860 32 33.4 96,532 25 25.9 — 
Seranton, Penna. .... 143,571 43 30.0 144,123 50 34.7+ 
Seattle, Wash. 366,798 70 19.1 371,658 77 +20.7+ 
Sioux City, Iowa.... 79,375 16 20.2 80,143 30 37.4+ 
Somerville, Mass. ... 104,169 7 6.7 105,213 8 7.6 + 
Spokane, Wash, .... 115,781 30 25.9 116,849 24 20.5 — 
Springfield, Ill. ...... 72,170 14 19.4 73,394 22 30.0 + 
Springfield, Mass. ... 150,392 41 27.3 152,360 23 «15.1 — 
Springfield, Ohio .... 68,935 11 16.0 69,703 20 28.7 + 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 210,235 55 26.2 213,871 97 45.4+ 
Tacoma, Wash. .... 107,054 25 23.4 108,002 18 16.7 — 
Teens. We. 2occcccs 102,340 28 22.5 107,056 25 23.4+ 
Terre Haute, Ind. ... 62,732 12 19.1 62,420 14 22.4+ 
Toledo, Ohio ........ 291,870 71 24.3 296,478 62 20.9 — 
Topeka, Kan. ...... 64,462 17 26.4 65,830 21 31.9 + 
Trenton, N. J...-..+: 123,455 32 25.9 123,851 33 26.6 + 
ce eee 72,781 16 22.0 72,853 29 39.8 + 
Tulsa, Okla. ....0.s- 142,932 12 8.4 149,628 11 7.4— 
Union City, N. J....- 59,580 9 15.1 63,264 7 11— 
SU, Die Biens cones 101,923 27 «26.5 102,655 46 44.8 + 
Waco, Texas ......-. 53,196 4 7.5 54,588 7 12.8 + 
Washington, D. C.... 488,063 130 26.6 492,539 123 25.0 — 
Waterbury, Conn. ... 100,100 13 13.0 100,892 15 14.9+ 
Wheeling, W. Va.... 61,791 22 35.6 62,319 13 20.9 — 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 86,935 18 20.7 88,171 18 20.4— 
Williamsport, Penna. 45,960 24 52.2 46,881 16 34.1 — 
Wilmington, Del. ... 106,510 22 20.7 106,162 16 15.1 — 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 72,925 5 6.9 79,261 11 31.9+ 
Worcester, Mass. 195,311 26 13.3 196,811 40 20.3 + 
Yonkers, N. Y.....00+ 135,480 69 50.9 138,891 43 31.0 — 
Youngstown, Ohio 170,914 27 «+15.8 174,562 36 «20.6 + 
a ere 42,120,624 9008 21.4 42,895,109 9757 22.7 + 

97+, 85 —, 2 same. 
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admitted excessive use of alcohol, and one drank great 
quantities of grape juice. Joslin believes that it is the 
excessive amount of total food rather than the amount of 
carbohydrate which does the harm. He points out that the 
Japanese as a race consume a large amount of carbohydrate, 
but that, in spite of this, they are not so prone to diabetes 
as are other races.” By reference to my international table, 
it appears that the diabetes death rates of Japanese cities 
are uniformly considerably below the average for all cities. 

“Furthermore,” Dr. Adams observes, “he shows that 
when the disease does occur in a Japanese, it is usually 
mild. A recent report on the average diet of various 
countries indicates that in the United States consumption 
of food per capita is greater than it is in any other country. 
This may account, in part, for the alarming increase of 
diabetes in this country.” 

The average per capita consumption of sugar in the 
United States for recent years has been as follows: 1926, 
190 pounds; 1927, 101; 1928, 104; 1929, 108; 1930, 99.4; 
1931, 98.5. These figures are derived from the annual re- 
port of the American Sugar Refining Company for 1931. 
As to the relative position of the United States as regards 
per capita consumption I can give the returns for thirteen 
countries in kilos as follows: Denmark, 48.9; New Zealand, 
47.8; United States, 47.6; Great Britain and Ireland, 38.8; 
Iceland, 38.6; Sweden, 33.5; Holland, 25.9; Norway, 24.8; 
Finland, 28.6; Belgium, 22.1; Germany, 20.9; France, 20.2; 
Italy, 7.7. 

These per capita figures of sugar consumption show a 
fair correlation to the diabetes death rate. The diabetes 
death rates for Italian cities, for illustration, are con- 
sistently below the average with the exception of Rome. 
But various factors enter into this question which can only 
be revealed by an extended study of the whole subject. 
There is probably some difference between beet sugar con- 
sumption and cane sugar consumption in their effect upon 
the diabetes death rate which thus far has not come to 
light. In my own investigation of diabetic patients in San 
Francisco, I found the proportion of heavy sugar eaters 
relatively low or respectively 10.5 per cent for males and 
6.5 per cent for females, but these figures with practical 
certainty are suggestive of the patients’ eating habits after 
diabetes had become established and medical advice has 
been had suggestive of sugar restriction. 


Findings of Dr. Adams 


In a study of diabetes, attention is sometimes directed 
towards the evidence of high blood pressure, but this, as 
shown by Dr. S. Franklin Adams in a paper contributed to 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, February, 
1929, is largely the result of excess in weight common to 
diabetic patients. He observes in this connection that, “An 
analysis of the blood pressure of the diabetic patients seen 
in The Mayo Clinic does not provide clear evidence to show 
that diabetes of itself promotes hypertension. If the blood 
pressure of diabetic patients is elevated it suggests the 
presence of some associated abnormality which of itself is 
responsible for the hypertension.” 

An important contribution on the geographical incidence 
of diabetes has been made by Dr. C. A. Mills of Cincinnati. 
In brief he concludes among many other interesting obser- 
vations, “That the incidence of diabetes in the Southern 
States is definitely and markedly lower than in the Northern 
States of this country is beyond doubt. This difference is 
about equally great for both white and colored races as one 
goes from South to North. Nor can the low Southern rate 
be attributed to the large negro population, for the death 
rate of the latter from diabetes is only slightly below that 
of the white population in any given state. In fact, in a few 
states and cities it is higher. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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INCE the Company was organized in 
S 1903, the Home Office of Reliance Life 

has been in the Farmers Bank Building, 
Fifth Avenue and Wood Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Twenty-nine years ago, a few employees 
in two or three office rooms began the busi- 
ness which today requires the attention of 
350 employees, occupying seven floors of 
the building. The Home Office of Reliance 
Life is a great service unit, divided into 25 
departments, each devoted to the needs 
of Reliance salesmen and Reliance policy- 
holders. The speed with which policies are 
issued and claims paid are only two examples 
of the organization efficiency, perfected 
through years of effort. This efficiency, 
courtesy and fair dealing, make transacting 
business with Reliance Life a pleasure for 


both agents and policyholders. 
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HE present paralysis of business 

with its attendant unemployment 
crisis is due in large part to the fact 
that municipal, state and federal taxes 
are consuming the capital upon which 
business and industry operate. The load 
is unbearable and the resulting condi- 
tions have become intolerable, 

Make no mistake about it—increased 
taxation produces business stagnation 
and unemployment. 

Here is the situation: In 1912 the cost 
of government—federal, state and local 
—was two billion dollars, or 6 per cent 
of the national income. In 1931 it was 
twelve billion dollars, or 22 per cent of 
the national income, and it is headed 
upward. Where will we land at this 
rate of increase? One adult out of every 
ten in the United States is on the pub- 
lic payroll. One day’s earnings out of 
every five goes to pay the cost of gov- 
ernment. One dollar out of every three 
of profit of a corporation or firm goes 
to taxes. 

This extravagance cripples all indus- 
try. 

Nobody escapes taxes. When the Gov- 
ernment taxes industry the tax is passed 
on to the consumer, and that makes 
everybody a taxpayer. The Govern- 
ment is all of us and each of us. When 
the Government borrows money it does 


Time to Call 
a Halt! 


By CHARLES F. WILLIAMS 


President, The Western and 
Southern Life Insurance 
Company 


so in your name and mine, We indorse 
the note and must pay it with interest. 

The inevitable tendency of taxes is to 
increase, They won’t stand still or re- 
cede unless there is an organized effort 
to control their devastating forward 
march. The present tax burden was 
built up by organized minorities. It can 
only be halted or diminished by the 
vociferous protest of an organized ma- 
jority. 

The Government is now engaged in 
many expensive pursuits that don’t come 
within the scope of government. Small, 
well-organized groups have succeeded in 
getting appropriations for activities 
that have no relation to government. In 
the course of time a small research body 
becomes a major government bureau 
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with a staggering annual appropriation 
and with an ever-lengthening payroll of 
officeholders—and how they hold! 

This must stop. The reckless extrava- 
gance in government must be curbed 
and controlled. We have proceeded too 
long on the idea that what’s everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business only to be 
confronted with the stern fact that the 
cost of public business is every citizen’s 
concern. 

It is futile to hope for sound business 
conditions and steady employment while 
we tolerate a policy of prodigal extrava- 
gance in government. 

You, as a citizen, can help remedy this 
condition by your protest and your vote. 
This is not a time for partisanship but 
for patriotism. Tell those who repre- 
sent you in municipal, state and federal 
offices that you expect, require and insist 
upon economy in government. You can 
do this individually but by all means do 
it collectively through any organization 
or organizations to which you belong. 

Public opinion writes its own ticket. 
If you want economy in government you 
have only to order it. Add your voice 
to the public protest that no officeholder 
dares to ignore. Cast your vote, irre- 
spective of party, for those candidates 
who are pledged to run the business of 
government on a business-like basis, 
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interview? 











terviews. 





prospect you call upon. 


daily interviews. 


_* Author of “Life Underwriting Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





foolish 
ask which is the 
valuable, the call or the 
The one can hardly 
exist without the other, and the 
more of the one we make, the 
more of the other we have. 

It takes a certain number of 
calls, intelligently planned, to 
produce a certain number of 
profitable interviews. 

Not all calls can result in in- 
You cannot hope to 
obtain an interview from every 

Records very clearly indicate 
that it takes from 10 to 15 daily calls to net from 4 to 6 


Of course, in the last analysis, the call is not of any 
great value unless it results in an interview. Simply be- 
cause an agent calls on prospects doesn’t give him the 
right to expect that he should write applications. 

“T have called, during the last three days, upon 45 


The Call or the Interview: 


By WALTER CLUFF# 


it seems to 
more 


people and did not sell a policy.” 
making that remark has no ground for complaint. 
trouble is that he has exaggerated the value of the call, 
has based all of his chances for success upon the call 
alone. He wasted a great deal of time. He is now blam- 
ing his luck instead of placing the blame where it right- 
fully belongs, and that is on his intelligent planning, or 
lack of intelligent planning. 

The mental energy expended the night before in draw- 
ing up a plan for the day’s work makes out of the call a 
definite step toward a sale, and not merely a time-killer. 

In planning your day’s work before going to bed, an- 
swer these three problems regarding each prospect. Write 
your answers on a piece of paper. 

1. What does he need life insurance for? 

2. What kind of policy shall I try to sell him? 

3. What shall I say to him in order to induce him to 

buy a policy from me? 

You can’t answer all of these questions definitely, of 
course, but your attempts to answer them will give you 
justifiable assurance that a certain number of such well- 
planned calls will place a high money value on your inter- 
view. It’s the right kind of call upon the right kind of pros- 
pect that produces the interview that has value to you. 
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glory is not arrayed as one of these?’ 
If the Lord will care for the lilies of the 
field, won’t he care for his own?” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Mr. Rankin, 
“but it also says, ‘Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard, consider its ways and be 
wise.’ ” 

“Well, it just ain’t right,” piped up 
a little voice, as another stood. “It’s a 
sin to gamble on your life and death. 
How do you know how long you are 
going to live? Why, you might pay in 
more money than you get out of it, 
and anyway it just ain’t right.” 


Just a Lottery! 

As he sat down another said, “And 
even if it wasn’t speculation, which it 
is, what could be fair about it? Is it 
fair for one man to pay a dozen premi- 
ums and get out of it no more than a 
fellow that might pay one premium 
and then die? It’s just lottery!” 

The look of worry and humiliation no 
longer remained with Mr. Rankin. He 
was all earnestness. He was fighting 
as for his life, trying to show that what 
he had done was according to their 
teachings, rather than opposed to 
them. 

“IT can explain that part of it best 
this way, brother,” he said. “I have 
been a member of this church for 
twenty-five years. I have contributed 
in money, in time, and in service 
throughout these years. You have been 
a Christian and a member of this 
church for only one year. Let me ask 
you this: If you and I should both die 
now, would you enjoy the same fullness 
of Heaven as I would?” 


Is Religion a Lottery? 

“Sure I would,” replied the other, 
never having taken his seat. “Didn’t 
the thief upon the cross receive salva- 
tion, and didn’t Christ tell him he would 
see him that day in paradise?” 

“Well, is that lottery?” asked Mr. 
Rankin. 

“And neither life insurance. A 
plan has been worked out, based upon 
the number and ages of those who die, 
whereby the average life of man is as- 
certained, and the premiums we pay are 
according to that plan.” 

“Well, brother Rankin,” said an old 
man who had been occupying the same 
seat at the front since the oldest mem- 
ber could remember, “I don’t know any- 
thing about the average life of man, or 
premiums, or anything like that, but I 
do know that the Holy Word says: ‘Lay 
not your treasures up on earth.’ And 


is 


didn’t God take care of Moses and the 
o” 


children of Israel in the wilderness ? 





Just 30 Years Ago 


(Concluded from page 6) 


“How do you know you will die be- 
fore your wife?” asked another. “What 
would be the good of your life insur- 
ance policy if she dies first?” 

“It would then be a savings account,” 
the accused one told them. “If I live 
longer than Ma, then I can receive a 
certain proportion of it in cash, which 
would make the protection I carried 
for Ma very cheap—very cheap, broth- 
ers, although I consider any price cheap 
for peace of mind where she is con- 
cerned.” 

One after another arose and ex- 
pressed their opinion of the thing that 
Mr. Rankin had done. When the last 
was seated he straightened his shoul- 
ders and again faced them. 

“Which of you haven’t laid some- 
thing aside for a rainy day? How 
many of you have money in the bank 
to be used when you are not able to 
work longer? 


His Protected Realty 
“You, Brother Johnson, and you, and 
you, how about those houses you bought 
as investments? How do you know you 
are going to get your money back 
from them? 


“You have them rented! Suppose 
they burn down, what then? You will 
have lost.” 

“Oh, no, Brother Rankin,” answered 


Mr. Johnson, “I can’t lose on my 
houses, even should they burn to the 
ground.” 

“Why not, Mr. Johnson?” 

“Because I have them insured against 
fire. If they burn I will receive the 
full value from the fire insurance com- 


pany.” 

“Fire insurance!” exclaimed Mr. 
Rankin. “Do you call that speculating? 
Suppose your house doesn’t burn? 


9” 


What do you have for your money? 

“Protection, Mr. Rankin, and freedom 
from worry about it burning. They are 
worth the price.” 

A dead silence followed. 

“You are right, Brother Johnson. 
Protection that brings freedom from 
worry is worth the price. 

“That is the way I feel about insur- 
ing my life. Wouldn’t it be a greater 
loss to my wife for me to die than for 
the house to burn? You say trust the 
Lord to take care of her, and yet you 
insure your houses and lay aside money 
in the bank. 

“When I leave my home to return no 
more, I do leave Ma in the hands of the 
Lord, but He has made me see that it is 
possible to set aside for her an inherit- 
ance of love by putting up a small 
amount each year, and I feel it is His 








way of taking care of her.” 

Mr. Rankin steadily walked down the 
aisle and sitting down took Ma’s hand 
in his, continuing to hold it as the vote 
was taken. 

“Brothers and sisters,” their pastor 
said, as he stood before them once more, 
“when I came here tonight I felt with 
you that our brother had left the path 
of faith and was adopting the ways of 
the world that we should shun, but I 
have changed my mind. However, it 
isn’t for me to say what action shall be 


taken. That is up to you. Do as your 
conscience bids you. Do I hear a 
motion ?” 


The Verdict 

The tick of the clock could be heard 
in the interval following. Then Deacon 
Brown rose. “I, too, thought Brother 
Rankin had lost faith,” he said, “but 
now I think he may be right. We must 
remember ‘The Lord moves in mysteri- 
ous ways his wonders to perform.’ I 
make a motion that Brother Rankin be 
held in full fellowship and love, as he 
has for the past twenty-five years.” 

When the question was asked the af- 
firmative answer rang to the rafters, 
and two hearts that were brought 
nearer in the hour of trial were bound 
still closer in the joy that washed away 
all sadness that had been abiding 
within. Together they bent their heads 
and silently thanked Him who “watches 
even a sparrow’s fall.” 





Thirty years have passed. A brisk 
fire burns in an open fireplace. Seated 
in rocking chairs bending over an old 
tin box are Mr. and Mrs. Rankin. The 
years that have passed have been kind 
to them, leaving its touch only in 
whitened hair and wrinkled brows. 

“Do you remember that night when 
they were going to turn me out of 
church because I bought this policy?” 
Mr. Rankin asked as he selected one 
paper from the many and showed it to 
his wife. 

“Do I remember it? 
think I could forget?” 

“That policy was paid up ten years 
ago, Ma. And do you know I was 
talking to Mr. Johnson the other day 
and he really laughed about the way 
people used to think that buying life 
insurance was specula He told me 
that he had $75,000 on his life, and that 
the majority of those that opposed me 
had policies amounting from $10,000 to 
$50,000. That is, those who were young 
enough at that time to buy insurance.” 


How do you 


ting 








Mrs. Rankin, in the kind 
characteristic of her earli 
took her husband's hand. 

“You were great that night, Pa. And 
I never have forgotten that you risked 
and faced criticism of your friends for 


my sake.” 


“You were worthy of any risk, Ma.” 
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T SEEMS no more than fitting that 
the home offices of the Prudential 
{Insurance Company of America at 
Newark, N. J., should be housed in 
Romanesque Gothic buildings that sug- 
gest the baronial castle or the cathedral 
because both the strength and security 
of the one and the idealism of the other 
may be considered as properly symbolic 
of the company’s aims and a¢complish- 
ments. 

This conception of the company, em- 
bodying what might be termed its finan- 
cial and spiritual aspects, has been 
well expressed by President Edward D. 
Duffield in the following language: 

“The Prudential is like an immense 
strong-box into which millions of peo- 
ple place part of their earnings in the 
days when they can spare. Out of this 
store of savings flows a steady stream 
of financial aid, to meet urgent needs 
created by total disability or death, or 
to give comfort and security in old age. 
All who put into this common treasury 
render their share of relief to those 
who receive from it. Sooner or later 
each in turn becomes a recipient.” 

The beginnings of this great organi- 
zation were humble indeed, and the 
company is not too proud now to recall 
them. Frequently, the Prudential pub- 
lishes the picture of its first home—a 
little basement located at 812 Broad 
Street, Newark. There, in 1875, the 
first secretary and later president, John 
F. Dryden, carried on the transactions 
of the company with the help of a ju- 
nior clerk. Between them they consti- 
tuted the entire office force of the Pru- 
dential Insurance of America. 

The staff was soon augmented, how- 
ever, and it was necessary to move to 
larger quarters. A small store on 
Market Street, nevertheless, was large 
enough to accommodate the company’s 
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needs. Part of the site is now occu- 
pied by the Newark Evening News. 
By 1883 the company was occupying a 
four-story building at 880 Broad Street 
in what its officers no doubt regarded 
as permanent quarters. In less than 
ten years the company had once more 
outgrown its home. This time the 
company moved to its present location 
and put up the impressive structure 
that is now known as the “Main Build- 
ing” in the Prudential Group. 


Three Additions Since 1892 


Since 1892 there have been added at 
intervals three other buildings, all in 
harmony with the Romanesque Gothic 
style of the Main Building and con- 
structed, like it, of Indiana limestone. 
These are the West, North and Gib- 
raltar buildings. A few blocks distant, 
a fine, roomy building of modern style 
houses the company’s printing and sup- 
ply plant. 












which 


In this group of buildings, 
front on one of the busiest streets in 
the world, over 9000 people are em- 
ployed. The main building is devoted 
principally to the administration and 
financial departments. Here transac- 
tions running into millions of dollars 
daily are recorded. 

In the North Building the Ordinary 
policy, medical and actuarial depart- 
ments are located. Allied with the 
medical department are the Prudential 
infirmary, which gives constant care 
and watchfulness over the home office 
employees, and the Prudential labora- 
tory, which provides the Longevity 
Service, or health reviews, to certain 
classes of policyholders. The com- 
pany’s vast files are quartered in the 
West Building. 

The newest unit, the Gibraltar Build- 
ing, is a bee-hive of activity. The claim 
departments, which handle over 300,- 
000 death settlements yearly, besides 
disbursements under the disability pro- 
visions, and payments for matured en- 
dowments, carry’ on their work there. 
The Agency Division, which supervises 
and assists the thousands of agents who 
represent the Prudential in every sec- 
tion of the nation, is also located in this 
building. 

Space does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the Prudential’s great 
plant. A personal inspection tour of 
the buildings here outlined could not 
be accomplished in a day. Suffice it to 
say that they are commodious enough, 
and their administration adequately 
efficient, to carry on the vast transac- 
tions of a company having almost six- 
teen billions of insurance in force, and 
that their physical beauty harmoniously 
expresses the noble service to mankind 
which the Prudential as an institution 
performs. 














J. J. Doyle, 


manager of publications for the 
Western and Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company, calls attention to 
the great work his chief, Charles F. 
Williams, is doing to awaken the 
public to the growing menace of 
excessive taxation in a letter to the 
editor under recent date. The pam- 
phlet referred to is reprinted on 


another page in this issue. Mr. 
Doyle's letter follows: 
“IT have read with much interest 


Roger B. Hull’s address on taxation in 
the current issue of The Spectator. 

“There is no question, as Mr. Hull 
points out, that life underwriters must 
realize the dangers inherent in the 
mounting cost of government. It is 
equally essential that the general public, 
especially life insurance policyholders, 
become cognizant of the menace of 
mounting taxation, for there can be no 
hope for improvement without vocifer- 
ous and nation-wide public protest. To 
this end life insurance companies and 
life underwriters should use their con- 
tact with the public to arouse the peo- 
ple’s interest and help bring about the 
needed reforms. 

“President Williams of The Western 
and Southern has been a pioneer in this 
agitation against increasing taxes. 
This company was the first to carry 
the message direct to the policyholders 
and their neighbors through its field 
representatives. 

“Over three million copies of the en- 
closed pamphlet containing Mr. Wil- 
liams’ treatise on taxation, particularly 
emphasizing the direct connection be- 
tween high taxes and unemployment, 
have been distributed by the represen- 
tatives of The Western and Southern 
in the territory in which we operate. 

“If similar action were taken by 
every life insurance company in the 
United States, it would materially 
assist in making every family in the 
country tax conscious. 

“It is to be hoped that every insur- 
ance company and insurance journal 
will fully avail themselves of this great 
opportunity to render an urgent patri- 


otic service.” 
*~ « . 


J. C. W. Coppess, 
veteran general agent for The Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Greenville, Ohio, won the 
Governor’s Cup for driving Greagor 


Life Insurance 
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ACTS 
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Wilson to victory in the three- 
year-old trot at the State Fair in 
Columbus, Ohio. The time of 2.0734 
was the fastest ever made in the 
race for the Governor’s Cup. The 
horse had been raised from a wean- 
ling by Mr. Coppess and a high 
compliment was paid to the winner 
by Governor White at the time the 
trophy was presented. Mr. Cop- 
pess has for many years had a 


stable of trotters, and while devot- | 


ing but a small part of his time to 
his horses, has gained a wide repu- 
tation as an amateur reinsman. 


An insurance 


* 


executive who is also a minister is | 


J. E. Acuff, vice-president of Life 
& Casualty Insurance Company of 
Nashville, Tenn. On a recent busi- 
ness trip to Jackson, Miss., he 
found the regular preacher of the 
West Capitol Church of Christ ab- 
sent, so he preached a sermon on 
“Stewardship.” 


* * * 


Sixty applications 
representing more than $200,000 
of new life insurance were pre- 
sented to DeForest Bowman, Chi- 
Agency Manager for 
3ankers Life Company of 
M oines, at a surprise birthday 


cago 


party in his honor recently at the | 


Shore Club in Chicago. 
Jaeger, vice-president and 
agencies, and E. Mc- 
were guests at 


Lake 
W. W. 
director of 
Conney, actuary, 
the party. 

* * * 


Oo. hundred 


per cent of the New York Life In- 
surance Company’s salaried staff 
of more than 4100 men and women 


in Greater New York have sub- 
scribed to the Emergency Unem- 


ployment Relief Fund. The total 
of subscriptions amounted to over 
$57,500, an increase of more than 
$6,500 over last year’s contribution. 
President Buckner is chairman of 
the Life Insurance Division of the 
Relief Committee. 
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By Fiaae Ez Leong 


4 it suicide—or was it murder? 
Who set the fire and how can you 
| prove it? Such are the questions which 
keep the reader’s pulse pounding over- 
time while perusing the pages of “In- 
surance Thrillers,” published by the 
Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
| Company, New York. Shots ring loud 
| and clear out of the darkness in these 
| pages and men are garroted, but 





| O’Donnovan always snaps the hand- 
cuffs on the wrists of the guilty party 
in the end and the claim is nullified. As 
a matter of fact, that is the only criti- 
cism I have to offer against this col- 
lection of “Thrillers.” The investiga- 
tors were too good. We can assume, 
however, I assume, that some of the 


big ones got away. 
- = x 


N this book, which is made up of a 

collection of the stories published 
during the past year in the regular is- 
| sues of the Weekly Underwriter, you 
will find a group of authors whose 
| writing activities are secondary. 
| Nearly all are connected with the in- 
surance business and familiar names 
leap out of the pages at you. For in- 
stance, there is that young fellow 
| Monaghan—Bob Monaghan, who for- 
merly was associated with The Specta- 
tor and wrote what has been called a 
sprightly column under the heading 
“The Third Party.” He is now with 
the National Bureau, as every school 
| boy should know. And Miss Edrie Doyle, 
who has an engaging story in this 
week’s issue of our own magazine, is 
| another contributor—as is George Mal- 
colm-Smith, of the Travelers, whose 
cartoons are featured in The Spectator. 


* * * 


ANY of the authors are repeaters, 
| having several stories in the 
| book. Frank Price, Clarence T. Hub- 
bard, J. W. Fitzpatrick and L. A. Mack, 
‘the editor of the W eekly Underwriter, 
| are among those whose efforts form a 
| frame-work for the entire publication. 
The jacket, a work of distinction, was 
designed by Charles Petrie, who was 
and is an artist before an _ editor. 
| Others contributing one or more stories 
are: Ralph G. Hinkley, Stuart Ayres, 
Ernest Buttery, Frank B. Bland, Elsie 
Pflasterer, J. B. Jacobi, Cy Banks, E. 
W. Smith, Leslie Tillinghast, Frank G. 
Howard, Clifton P. Mayfield, Powell 
Stamper, Nelson A. White, D. W. Grif- 
fith, Evelyn Ebert, Leyden L. Scott, 
Ferdinand Henry, Charles W. Ehlers, 
M. C. Baker, George Brown, and O. L. 
Bennett. 
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ORDINARY —~ 


Chicago Life Agents 
Hold Sales Congress 





Nationally Prominent 
Figures Address 
Meeting; 700 Attend 





CHICAGO, Nov. 21—A chal- 
lenge to the life underwriters 
of Chicago to divert their 
minds of all apologies for the 
life insurance business and to 
lead the nation up the hill 
from the valley of the de- 
pression, rang in their ears 
last week as they filed from 
the annual sales congress of 
the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. About 
700 were present. 

This challenge came in an 
inspiring address by one of 
the outstanding life insur- 
ance executives of the coun- 
try, who was assigned the 
job of summarizing the 
numerous addresses of the 
day, Frank H. Davis, form- 
erly vice-president of the 
Equitable of New York. The 
appearance of Mr. Davis on 
the program marked his re- 
entrance into life insurance 
work again after an absence 
of more than a year because 
of ill-health. 


It was an outstandingly 
successful congress as is in- 
dicated by the well-known in- 
surance men who were on 
the program. They included 
A. E. N. Gray, assistant sec- 
retary of the Prudential, 
“The Lesson They Left Out”; 
Courtenay Barber, Chicago, 
general agent of the Equi- 
table of New York, who has 
averaged $2,000,000 yearly 
for the last ten years; Roger 
B. Hull, with his inspiring 
address “Getting Back Onto 
Main Street”; Dr. Solomon 
B. Freehof, a Chicago rabbi, 
“Why Life is Still Worth 
Living”; W. W. Klingman, 
vice-president of the Equi- 
table of New York, “Oppor- 
tunities in Life Insurance 
Selling”; Thomas M. Scott, 
Philadelphia, the Penn Mu- 
tual’s leading producer, who 
writes 200 cases yearly with 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Underwriters Ass'n Elects 


William F. Rohlffs, President 





Wm. H. Dallas and F. Phelps Todd Are Vice-Presi- 
dents; Dr. Hunter, New York Life, and J. S. 
Thompson, Mutual Benefit, Guest Speakers 





William F. Rohlffs, assistant secretary of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, was elected 
president of the Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association at the annual meeting held November 


17, 18, at the Waldorf-As-©- 


toria in New York. He suc- 
ceeds Austin D. Reiley, of 
the Mutual Life of New 
York. 

Other officers elected were: 
William H. Dallas, assistant 
vice-president, Aetna Life, 
first vice-president; F. Phelps 
Todd, vice-president, Provi- 
dent Mutual, second vice- 
president; Leigh Gruess, as- 
sistant secretary, Home Life, 
secretary, and Alfred J. 
Riley, assistant methemati- 
cian, Mutual Benefit, treas- 
urer. 

The following were elected 
to the executive committee: 
Howard Goodwin, Phoenix 
Mutual Life, and J. B. Mabon 
of the Sun Life of Canada. 

At the first day’s session, 
Donald B. Semans, chief un- 
derwriter, Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, 











William F. Rohlffs 


presented a paper entitled, 

“Insuring Juveniles and the 

Smaller Risks,” bringing out 
(Concluded on page 25) 








DIVIDEND NOTES ON FIVE 
PROMINENT LIFE COMPANIES 


The Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has announced that the pol- 
icyholders’ dividend for 1933 
will be on the basis of 25 per 
cent lower than the present 
scale now in effect 





The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn., announces 
that the 1933 dividend scale, 
effective January 1, 1933, 
will be 25 per cent less than 
the present scale. 





The Great West Life As- 
surance Company, Winnipeg, 
Canada, announces that the 
scale of dividends to policy- 





holders beginning January 1, 
1933, will be on a basis sub- 
stantially higher than the 
1932 schedule. The increase 
will apply to all the usual 
forms of insurance but will 
be most noticeable in the case 
of single premium policies, 
paid-up policies and policies 
which have been in force in 
the company for a consider- 
able period. On single pre- 
mium investment policies, the 
profit will be continued to be 
computed on the 5 per cent 
interest rate. The interest 
payable on proceeds left with 
the company will remain at 
5 per cent. 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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INDUSTRIAL ~ 


Important Changes 
Graham Leaves N. Y. 


and Merger in Penna. 
Included in List 


Announcement is made by 
Vice-President K. A. Luther 
of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company of general agency 
appointments in the com- 
pany’s eastern territory. 
These changes, all to become 
effective December 26, in- 
volve agencies at Rochester, 
Utica, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre; Springfield, Mass., 
and 165 Broadway, N. Y. C., 
and also include the estab- 
lishment of a new agency at 
Williamsport, Pa. 

The Wilkes-Barre and 
Scranton agencies are to be 
consolidated, the combined 
territories to come under the 
leadership of R. H. Miller, 
who has been general agent 
at Scranton since 1927. 

The new consolidated plan 
will add to Mr. Miller’s terri- 
tory the counties of Luzerne, 
Columbia, and Monroe. 
Robinson & Robinson, gen- 
eral agents at Wilkes-Barre, 
will continue to represent the 
Aetna affiliated companies as 
general agents. In resigning 
as Life general agents, the 
Robinson brothers plan _ to 
continue with the Life com- 
pany as personal producers. 

Further plans for terri- 
torial reorganization in Penn- 
sylvania include the estab- 
lishment of a new general 
agency at Williamsport, and 
the appointment of Frank J. 
Toohey as general agent 
there. This agency will cover 
these counties: McKean, Pot- 
ter, Tioga, Elk, Cameron, 
Clinton, Lycoming, Clearfield 
and Center. 

James P. Graham, Jr., gen- 
eral agent at 165 Broadway, 
N. Y. C., goes to Springfield, 
Mass., as general agent on 
December 26, at which date 
the 165 Broadway office will 
be discontinued. Mr. Graham 
has been with the Aetna Life 
since 1923, and was appointed 
in May, 1929, to New York 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Phoenix Mutual Life 
Issues New Policy 


Modified Life Contract Is 
Planned for Restricted 
Class of Males 








The Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., announces the in- 
troduction of its new modified 
life policy. This contract is 
a whole life policy with pre- 
miums modified so that pre- 
miums for the first three 
years, excluding disability 
and double indemnity fea- 
tures, are one-half the subse- 
quent premiums, The mini- 
mum amount written on this 
contract is $5,000 and the 
policy will be issued to stand- 
ard male risks only with age 
limits from 25 to 65. 

This policy also contains 
the regular features, such as: 
cash values, automatic ex- 
tended insurance, optional 
methods of settlement, policy 
loans, paid up and extended 
insurance, etc. 

The premium rate on this 
contract is as follows: 


Phoenix Mutual Life Modi- 
fied Life Policy With Change 
of Rate at end of 3 years. 
Minimum Policy issued $5,000 
—Male risks only — Reserve 
3% per cent. 

Regular Annual Premium Rates 


for $1,000 
Age at First Subsequent 
Issue 3 Years Years 
25 $9.43 $18.86 
26 9.67 19.34 
27 9.92 19.84 
28 10.19 20.38 
29 10.47 20.94 
30 10.76 21.52 
31 11.07 22.14 
32 11.41 22.82 
33 11.75 23.50 
34 12.12 24.24 
35 12.52 25.04 
36 12.93 25.86 
37 13.37 26.74 
38 13.84 27.68 
39 14.33 28 66 
40 14.86 29.72 
41 15.42 30.84 
42 16.01 32.02 
43 16.65 53.30 
44 17.33 34.66 





New Haven Meeting 

The third meeting of the 
year and second luncheon 
meeting of the New Haven, 
Conn., Life Underwriters 
Association was held at The 
Quinnipiac Club, Monday, 
November 21. James A. Grif- 
fin, assistant agency manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., was the guest 
speaker. 
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Peoples Life Insurance 


Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Reasons why it pays to connect with 
“The Friendly Company” 


A Legal Reserve Old Line Company 
Agents and Policyholders Service 


All forms of Policies 
Family Income 
Annuities 
Endowments 
Preferred Risk 
Juvenile Policies 


RATING “A” (EXCELLENT) 


Opportunities in 


Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Texas, and California 

















| New Low for Tuberculosis 
Death Rate 

A tuberculosis death rate 
of 57.4 per 100,000 for the 
month of October is the 
lowest ever recorded for this 
disease for any month of any 
year among the millions of 
Industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, according to 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third 
vice-president and statistician 
of the insurance company. 
This is the first month in the 
history of the Metropolitan 
that the tuberculosis death 
rate has ever dropped so low. 





Atlantic Life Manager 

Bert Anderson has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the 
Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Texas, with offices in 
Dallas. 
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Our 40th Birthday... 


The sound and constructive growth of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company since its organization in Novem- 
ber, 1892, is most clearly reflected in the operating statistics 
of its business over a period of years. The following 
figures reveal a steady, uninterrupted growth and clearly 
indicate the rapid progress of the Company during its 



























remarkable career. 


Year 
Ending Admitted 
1893 $ 6,635 
1902 250,560 
1912 8,001,457 
1922 39,642,846 
1931 154,944,349 


plans given it. 


Protection of 
Policyholders 





* Does not include individual group certificates. 


The Company is closing its 40th year with a constantly 
increasing production due to the loyal and energetic co- 
operation of its Agency organization and the helpful sales 


No. of Insurance 
Policies in 
in Force Force 
603 $ 902,000 
3,288 4,777,421 
43,220 71,411,018 
*151,230 385,579,745 
*353,563 1,124,983,380 


A Good Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 






Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 
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New Creditor Law 
Now in Operation 


Bill Exempting Life Pro- 
ceeds Sponsored By 
Local Assn 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Credi- 
tors are shut out from any 
claim on life insurance in 
Alabama, unless fraud can 
be shown, in a new law pass- 
ed by the legislature and 
signed last week by Gover- 
nor B. M. Miller. Formerly 
creditors could lay legal 
claim to all insurance over 
and above the amount on 
which $1,000 would pay the 
annual premium. There is 
no such limit now except in 
eases of fraud. 

Fraud can be claimed only 
where it can be shown there 
has been a transfer of bene- 
ficiary with that purpose in 
mind or that funds belonging 
to creditors have been used 
to pay the premiums. In the 
latter case creditors would be 
entitled to the amount of the 
premiums plus interest, but 
no more. The law explicitly 
states life insurance is ex- 
empt from liability for the 
insured’s “debt or engage- 
ments, or for his torts or 
any penalty or damages re- 
ecoverable of him.” It was 
supported by life insurance 
companies and by the Birm- 
ingham Life Underwriters 
Association. 











61 Years of Service 


to an ever-increasing number 
of satisfied policyholders, 
during which time every obli- 
gation has been fully and 
promptly met. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Head Office Montreal 
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Royal Union Changes 

Following the return of A. 
C. Tucker, chairman of the 
board of the Royal Union 
Life of Des Moines, to the ac- 
tive management of the com- 
pany, the following changes 
in the official roster have been 
effected: W. R. C. Kendrick, 
formerly vice-president be- 
comes second vice-president 
and executive home office 
counsel; W. D. Haller, former 
secretary andactuary, becomes 
first vice-president and actu- 
ary; B. M. Kirk, formerly 
vice-president and field man- 
ager. becomes secretary of the 
company, his former office be- 
ing discontinued; Charles M. 
Howell of Kansas City, be- 
comes a member of the board 
of directors, and J. A. Dono- 
hoe of O’Neill, Nebraska, be- 
comes a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 











Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
a synonym for 

Quality and 


Excellence in 


Life Insurance 





Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield 
Massachusetts 





Organized 1851 




















The Formula of 


Success 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


Tue Murtvuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden 
and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 






work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street 








DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mer. of Agencies 
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Aetna Changes 
(Concluded from page 17) 


City as general agent at the 
165 Broadway office. There 
he has continued along the 
lines which have made his ex- 
perience so successful — or- 
ganization development and 
original sales promotion 
work. He has long been ac- 
tively identified with the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, as a member of 
the executive committee, as | 
chairman of the membership 
committee, and at present as 
secretary-treasurer of the as- | 
sociation. The resignation of | 
W. C. Cousins, who has been | 
general agent at Springfield | 
since January 1930, becomes 
effective December 26. His 
future plans have not yet | 
been decided. 

John B. Rowe, who suc-| 
ceeds V. H. Chasey as gen- | 
eral agent at Rochester, N. 
Y., has come from the ranks 
to his new appointment. He 
joined the Aetna Life in 1930 | 
and attended the group de- 
partment school at the home 
office. Concluding that 
course, he joined the New 
Haven agency under E. D. 
Luther, general agent. In 
1932, he was appointed 
supervisor at Bridgeport, 
which is operated from the 
New Haven office. V. H. 
Chasey, who has been with 
the Aetna Life twenty years, 
and general agent at Roches- 
ter since 1925, will engage in 
personal production as as- 
sistant general agent at 
Rochester. 

Lawrence H. House, assist- 
ant general agent with the 
Place & Place agency in Bos- 
ton, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Utica, N. Y., to 
succeed L. D. Klous. Mr. 
House, born in South Man- 
chester, Conn., in 1893, has 
been with the Aetna Life con- | 
tinuously since leaving school | 
in 1910. 

Mr. House’s experience has 
been wide and valuable. He 
has been a personal producer, 
agency cashier at Columbus, 
Ohio and Baltimore, Md., 
traveling auditor for the 
home office, and for three 
years was home office cashier 
at the 100 William St. agency 
in New York City. 














Annual Meeting Dates 

At a recent meeting of the 
officers and directors of the 
Life Office Management As- 
sociation, it was decided to 
hold the 1933 annual confer- 
ence at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on 


Shake hands 


with 
Bill Coyne ; 


In his 60’s. Now living well 

on his Guardian Retirement 
Income, started 24 years ago. 

His other investment values 
dwindled, but he has a guar- 

anteed income that cannot 
shrink, for the rest of his E 
life. 





Bill Coyne’s cheerful story is told in his own 
words, in Unit No. 2 of the Guardian Direct- 
to-Prospect campaign, a part of The Guardian's 


“Agent-Viewpoint 


Advertising 


Plan.” Built 


around facts that everybody knows are true, 
Coyne’s story presents the Guardian Retirement 
Income plan with tremendous power. Planned 
and released for Guardian Agents by 


THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


50 Un1ron SQUARE 


aye DIF 
UNIT 


UyIT A 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 
OF AMERICA 


New York 


* 


How the 
Guardian 
Direct-to-Prospect 
Plan 





UNIT 
3 





VISUAL 
SALES 
CHAT 


works for 














the Agent. 
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October 2, 3 and 4. 


Life Insurance 


$3,350,000 of Group Plan | 


for Gold Dust Employees 


Twenty-one hundred em- 
ployees of Gold Dust Cor- 
poration and its subsidiary 
companies are now protected 
by approximately $3,350,000 
of group life insurance writ- 
ten through the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Pro- 
tection of individuals ranges 
from $1,000 to $10,000, and 
the plan is on the cooperative 
basis. 

In addition to Gold Dust 
Corporation employees, the 
insurance covers the follow- 
ing subsidiary companies: 

Standard Milling Company 
divisions located at Minneap- 
olis, New York City, Buffalo, 
Kansas City, and Superior, 
Wis.; 2 In 1-Shinola-Bixby 





Corporation, Indianapolis; 
Preserves & Honey, Inc., New 
York City and St. Louis; 
Hecker H-O Company, Inc., 
Buffalo; and Gold Dust Corp., 
Ltd., 2 In 1 Polishes, Ltd., 
and Hecker H-O Company of 
Canada, Ltd., all located in 
Canada. 

More than 90 per cent of 
the employees in the organ- 
ization subscribed for this in- 
surance protection. 





Henry L. Beck 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 19— 
Henry L. Beck, 68-years-old 
Mutual Life of Baltimore 
representative, and well 
known in local insurance cir- 
cles, died at his home here 
this week after a long illness. 














Life Insurance Law Chart for 
1932-33 

The 1932-33 edition of the 
Life Insurance Law Chart 
has just been published by 
The Spectator Company. This 
is the twenty-fifth annual 
edition of this useful wall 
chart, which shows at a 
glance the statutory require- 
ments in each state and ter- 
ritory of the United States, 
and in Canada also, relating 
to life insurance companies 
of other states. Among the 
data given are the require- 
ments as to taxation, agents, 
policy forms, examinations, 
valuations, publications, ete. 
The Life Insurance Law 
Chart renders exceptionally 
valuable service to life insur- 
ance companies which use it 
as a checking list to verify 
compliance with each of the 
requirements in the states in 
which the company is entered. 

The price per copy of this 
unique and serviceable pub- 
lication is $4 with 20 per 
cent discount on orders for 


| 100 copies or more. 





N. J. Cote With C. B. 
Knight 

Norman J. Cote has joined 
the brokerage staff of the 
Charles B. Knight agency in 
New York for the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. Cote started in the in- 
surance business ten years 
ago with Crum and Forster. 
For the past four years he 
has been attached to the brok- 
erage department of the 
Massachusetts Accident Com- 
pany. 





American Life Managers 

The American Life Insur- 
ance Company of Birming- 
ham, Ala., announces through 
Hall S. Crain, agency direc- 
tor, the following appoint- 


ments: B. D. Stone, mana- 
ger, Nashville; Andrew T. 
Little, manager, Memphis; 


and I. B. Smith, manager for 
Montgomery. 





Group Program for Silk 
Company 

The Onondaga Silk Co., 
Inc., including the R. & H. 
Simon Corp., with main of- 
fices in New York City, has 
announced the adoption of a 
program providing more than 
545 workers with group life 
insurance, supplemented by 
group health and accident 
benefits. The Metropolitan 
Life Insuranee Company is 
administering the plan co- 
operatively. 
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Chicago Sales Congress 
(Concluded from page 17) 


an average of $10,000 each, 
and Mr. Davis. His subject 
was “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” and his answer in ef- 
fect was to take advantage 
of the favorable preparation 
made in recent months in the 
minds of the public for life 
insurance. 

Mr. Scott called upon his 
own experiences generously, 
and following are some of his 
admonitions: 

“Get your client to talk, 
he may talk himself into 
buying. 

“Dress up old policies with 
modern-day names such as 
widow’s policy, liquidation 
insurance, legacy contract, 
mother’s time and care in- 
surance, good will insurance, 
and Christmas present insur- 
ance. 

“Have something definite 
to offer. 

“Take an implied consent 
to start closing, don’t wait 
for an outright affirmative 
answer. 

“Make 
clients. 

“Don’t call it an ‘applica- 
tion,’ but a ‘family record 
confirmation’ or ‘an occupa- 
tional confirmation,’ and 
don’t ask for the signature, 
but ask the client to ‘sign 
his name.’ ” 

Another valuable thought 
of his was that when offering 
a policy for delivery, and if 
it has not been paid for, tell 
the client that “it is in force” 
and when he asks how, in 
view of the fact that he had 
not paid for it, tell him that 
his “wife and children are 
carrying the risk and that it 
should be passed to the 
shoulders of the company.” 

Mr. Klingman asserted 
that the public is rapidly 
learning that extreme wealth 
or poverty need not be, and 
that it will be satisfied with 
what life insurance can 
guarantee. 

“It is learning that a life 
insurance company is a de- 
pository of emergency re- 
serves which can be called 
upon in times of depression, 
business crises, old age and 
death.” 

Major Hull asserted that 
the agents must sell life in- 
surance to men disciplined 
by new economic principles, 
and “if you can’t do that you 
are on your way out of this 
business.” 

Mr. Barber admonished the 
agents to establish confi- 
dence for themselves in the 
minds of their clients, and to 


friends of your 
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ENTHUSIASM 





Honest belief in the product backed by a 
sincere appreciation of Company connec- 


tions generates that vital, all-essential 


quality—Enthusiasm. 


Buffalo Life Policies answer the first req- 
uisite. Liberal commissions and real serv- 
ice take care of the second. 


Excellent opportunities available to quali- 


fying agents in New York and Ohio. 


JOHN M. HULL, 


President 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 


Director of Agencies 











BUFFALO MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 
452 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


establish a foundation of 























Mr. Gray made an inter- 


character in keeping with | esting analogy between the 
the foundation of life insur- | life insurance contract and a 
ance. savings bank account, to 
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show that life insurance is in 
effect but a savings society in 
which the members between 
themselves agree, that in the 
event of untimely death of a 
member, the survivors agree 
to make up the difference be- 
tween what has been saved 
and the savings objective. 

“The cost of the actual 
protection which the surviv- 
ors receive is simply the cost 
of maturing the savings ac- 
counts of those who die and 
in return for this cost, they 
have simply had the assur- 
ance that if they had died, 
the others would have done 
the same thing for them.” 

He asserted that sales- 
manship is a combination of 
arousing interest, creating 
desire and appealing to a 
motive for buying. To arouse 
interest he said one should 
tell the prospect something 
that he does not know or 
something that he has over- 
looked. To create desire he 
said one should tell what the 
product is or what it does, 
and he listed the motives. 

“The first thing this knowl- 
edge should do for us is to 
enlarge our field of pros- 
pects,” he said. “If we can 
look on life insurance as a 
combination of savings and 
protection, then our field of 
prospects includes not only 
those who are interested in 
protection, but also those 
who are interested in saving 
money.” 








NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


Ss + SS 


LIFE ENDOWMENT 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
MODIFIED LIFE 


SALARY SAVINGS 








THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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Cooperation that Really Helps 


Peoria Life Service to Agents includes everything 
that a company can do to make the efforts of its agents 
more productive. Organized educational plans help the 
new man. Personal help by an experienced and com- 
petent agency staff increases his efficiency. A wide 
variety of advertising-helps reduce resistance and 
arouse interest in the agent’s message. A lively agency 
program keeps him on the job with fresh enthusiasm. 


He profits also from the good will that follows his 
company’s service to policyholders; women’s insur- 
ance; special plans for children; policies for sub- 
standard risks; disability and double indemnity bene- 





fits; non-medical examinations; family income, annu- 
ity, and many other plans to meet every life insurance | 
need. 


The Peoria Life provides all of these services and 
many more besides. But it does not stop with the | 
conventional types of service, useful though they are. 
There are the emergencies, the unexpected situations 
when an agent wants out-of-the-ordinary cooperation. 
He wants a quotation of a special rate from the actu- 
arial department, or an opinion from the medical 
director. He is in urgent need of certain supplies; 
he requires help in closing an unusual case, or a pol- 
icy issued or a claim approved with extra speed. Such 
occasions impress the agents of the Peoria Life with 
its readiness to serve them with all of its facilities, 
and in every possible way that will favor their success. 





Peoria Life Insurance Company | 


Peoria, Illinois 














Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 
H. 0. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 
simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 









































ORGANIZED VISUAL 
SELLING KIT 


The enormous advantages of Organized Presenta- 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer 
questioned. 


The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 
tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. 






The proper use of such material is explained 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, 
regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Kansas | 





Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director, | 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

Sir: I em interested in joining « progressive Agency | 
Organization and will appreciste farther information about 
your Organized Visual Selling Kit, Regional Agency Meet- 
ings and other modern Agency plans. 


Sincerely, 


Cee eee ete eee ee ee eee ee MEBTOBB. eee eee eee eeee 







CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFERS 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 


Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 






















Territory available in 17 states west of the 
Mississippi River and in Illinois and Florida. 







Write direct to Home Office 






























California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company 


POLICIES WITHOUT A SUPERIOR. With 
over 100,000 Western Families owning 
policies in this Company, no better evidence 
could be offered that Western men and 
women appreciate the complete protection 
our policies afford for family, business and 
old age. 
















FOR AGENTS. Liberal contracts with life in- 
come provision, under District Manager Sys- 
tem and Superior Home Office Service. 













J. Roy Kruse - - -«- President 
Home Office, Sacramento 
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Yes, Things Might 
Have Been Worse 


Might Have Been No Life 
Insurance, Says 


A. F. Hall 


The important position oc- 
eupied by life insurance dur- 
ing the economic upheaval 
and the tremendous factor it 
has been in alleviating dis- 
tress was discussed by Arthur 
F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance 
Company in a recent commu- 
nication to the fieldmen of 
his company. He said: 

“The effect of life insur- 
ance, snining clear, steady 
and confident through the fog 
and darkness of the great de- 
pression from which we are 
just now emerging, will, I am 
sure, stand as a long-remem- 
bered phenomenon in the an- 
nals of business and society. 

“President Hoover, speak- 
ing recently of the trials of 
the past few years, vividly 
described how infinitely worse 





the sufferings of America 
might have been. 

“Yes, it might have been 
worse. There might, for in- 
stance, have been no life in- 
surance. There might have 
been many more than Joseph’s 
storied seven years of plenty 
without needed reserves being 
built. There might not have 
been thousands of fieldmen 
presenting a_ stout-hearted, 
fighting front to the foe... 
if there were no life insur- 
ance. 

“But, there was life insur- 
ance. Through its funds it 
has offered renewed hope and 
confidence to literally millions 
of people. Widows, orphans, 
men in the grip of circum- 
stances, vast corporations— 
all have benefited by its re- 
sources. 

“And the whole nation 
knows of this wonderful rec- 
ord. Carried to the multi- 
tudes by publicity won solely 
on performance, the worth of 
life insurance stands today on 
a pinnacle of public esteem. 

“Now, at the turn of the 
tide, life insurance has won 
new friends, whose faith in 
its value has multiplied.” 
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RESEARCH BUREAU DATA ON 
ORDINARY PRODUCTION IN OCT. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 19 
—Sales of Ordinary life in- 
surance in October were 20 
per cent below those of Octo- 
ber, 1931, according to figures 
issued by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau at 
Hartford, Conn. This gen- 
eral decrease was experienced 
in every section of the coun- 
try with but two states, Ne- 
vada and New Mexico, show- 
ing increased sales for the 
month. Although sales are 
below those of a year ago, the 
volume of new insurance sold 
is an indication of the im- 
portance being placed on life 
insurance protection. With 
increased unemployment and 
decreased incomes’ experi- 
enced by all classes the sales of 
new Ordinary insurance aver- 
aged over $20,000,000 during 
every working day. 

The figures below give by 





sections the experience in new 
Ordinary life insurance sales 
for October and for the ten 
months of 1932, 
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United States 

Total 80% 81% 
New England .... 79 82 
Middle Atlantic .. 177 82 
East North Central 83 82 
WestNorthCentral 84 78 
South Atlantic ... 80 78 
East South Central 78 79 
West South Central 85 84 
MEOUMERER  cccceves 83 78 
| eee 78 83 





Longest Agency Service 

During last month, Jesse E. 
Downs of Charleston, Mo., 
completed twenty-one years 
of service with the agency or- 
ganization of the Central 
States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., the 
longest service record of any 
agent of the company. 
























Diabetes Record of 1931 
(Concluded from page 11) 


“This same climatic distribution of the disease is seen also 
in Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, where the rate 
increases as the distance from the equator becomes greater. 
This occurs with practically a homogeneous population. In 
Europe, one finds a division along the fiftieth parallel, with 
a high rate north and a low rate south. That this division 
should be found in Europe, with its great diversity of 
people, and with no outstanding dietary factors to which it 
might be attributed, forms a rather strong indication of 
climatic effect. Japan and north China, with the scarcity 
and mildness of the diabetes of these countries supply an 
apparent exception to the climatic distribution, but here one 
may readily attribute the low rate to the long moist tropical 
summer which along the Asiatic coast extends almost to the 
Arctic circle.” 


Attributed to Climate and Diet 


Finally that, “One is inclined to attribute the increase in 
diabetes and consumption of sugar to the same causg, 
namely, overstimulation by a highly changeable climate, 
leading to a desire for the sugars as readily available 
producers of energy, but also leading to an increase in 
diabetes whether this desire for sweets is satisfied or not. 
The increase is probably much more marked where the 
prosperity of the people permit them to indulge this desire 
without stint. Prosperity may also act by lessening the 
physical effort required, thus making the intake of sugar 
still more excessive so far as physiologic needs are con- 
cerned.” 

The paper by Dr, Mills was contributed to the Archives 
of Internal Medicine, October, 1930. 

The foregoing observations are suggestive of a more com- 
prehensive study of this disease than has thus far been 
made. The great work by Dr. Joslin of Boston remains the 
outstanding source of trustworthy information and should 
be consulted by all who wish to throw light not only upon 
our unenviable position regarding the diabetes death rate, 
but also upon its decided tendency toward higher rates 
during recent years. 
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THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. C0. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 




















“Only a Blacksmith” 


Se might the unthinking white-collar-man speak 
of an artisan in that craft. And few would as- 
sociate him with books or would imagine that his 
skill could be increased by study of methods of 
working iron and steel. Yet, here in Philadelphia 
a few days ago a blacksmith died, and among his 
effects were thirty books on the art of tempering 


steel. 


Salesmen of life insurance books tell us that 
the readiest buyer is the successful underwriter, and 
the man who most usually says “No” or “I haven't 
time to read” is the man of small production, who 
is too indifferent to do more than make a bare 
living, or who ineffectively flusters around from 
morning until night and thinks he has no time for 
study, or who declares that “All this modern edu- 
cational stuff is the bunk.” 


A blacksmith and thirty books pertaining to 


metals! A life underwriter, and how many books 


pertaining to his art? 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. A. LAW, PRESIDENT 





Philadelphia 


Independence Square 
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Dividend Notes 


(Concluded from page 17) 


Home Life Dividend Scale 
for 1933 


The dividend apportion- 
ment for the first three 
months of 1933 has been an- 
nounced by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New 
York on the basis of 80 per 
cent of the 1932 schedule. 
Action for the balance of 
1933 will be taken at the 
January meeting of the board 
of directors, in accordance 
with the usual practice. The 
interest rate on funds left 
with the company remains 
unchanged, 4.5 per cent be- 
ing paid on dividends left on 
deposit and 4.6 per cent on 
proceeds of payments held 
under settlement options. 

* ~~ - 


John Hancock Continues 
Present Scale 

Walton L. Crocker, presi- 
dent of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, announced 
this week to the members of 
the John Hancock Company 
that the policyholders divi- 
dends for the year 1933 
would be maintained on the 
same basis as during the 
year 1932. 
aside a reserve of more than 
20 million dollars to meet the 
payments. 





Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

In the table “Thirty Years 
of Life Insurance” showing 
figures for thirty years from 
1902 to 1931 of a number of 
life insurance companies, the 
premiums received in thirty 
years for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, of Milwaukee, 
is shown in this table as $1,- 
979,367,133 and with the ag- 
gregate amount paid _ to 
policyholders in thirty years 
as $1,414,923,973 for a ratio 
of benefit to policyholders of 
113.2 per cent. According to 
these figures, the ratio of 


The company set | 

















Virginia, write today to: 


LOUISVILLE, 





VESTED 
RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN THAT IS 
INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY 
LIBERAL. 


& 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions— 
fully paid in four years—is only one of the many features of 
Commonwealth service to agents. 
cerning this unique compensation plan, or for information 
about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN 


For further details con- 


KENTUCKY 











benefits to policyholders, the 
company would rank twelve 
while actually on the basis of 
the figures that should have 
been shown, the company 
ranks number one. 

The aggregate amount of 
premiums received in thirty 
years for this company 





should have been shown as 
$1,978,507,838 with aggre- 
gate amount paid to policy- 
holders in thirty years as 
$1,523,396,397 and with the 
excess of premiums over pay- 
ment to policyholders of 
$455,111,441. According to 
these figures, the ratio of 





’ 
™ SERVICE LIFE& 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Began business in 1923. ‘Now in 15 States ai 
| B. R. BAYS, JOHN L. OESCHGER, 
| President Sec’y-Treas. + 
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Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 


Up-to-date policies. 
eral commissions. 





New York Managers 
Meet Next Thursday 


First Managerial Conference 
To Stress Inter-Change 
of Experience 








The Life Managers As- 
sociation of New York City 
will hold the first Managerial 
Conference next Thursday, 
December 1, at the Yale Club, 
Vanderbilt Avenue and 44th 
Street. This meeting is de- 
scribed as unique in that the 
speakers will be confined to 
telling exactly what they 
have done in different situa- 
tions rather than what they 
now feel should be done. In 
other words, it will be a 
meeting which places em- 
phasis on practice and ex- 
perience instead of theory 
and vision. 


Afternoon Conference 


The conference starts at 
2 p. m. and continues until 
5.30 when a brief business 
meeting will be held. 

The annual “get-together- 
dinner” will be held also in 
the Yale Club and will start 
at 7. President George Wil- 
lard Smith of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, and Peter 
M. Fraser, vice-president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
will be guests of honor at the 
dinner. 

All managers and general 
agents of the metropolitan 
district are invited to attend 
both the conference and the 
dinner whether members of 
the association or not. The 
cost of the entire program 
will be $4 per person. 








benefits to policyholders is 
118.7 per cent and ranks 
number one instead of num- 
ber twelve. 

The 1931 edition of this 
table showing figures from 
1901 to 1930 shows the ratio 
of benefits to policyholders as 
112.3 per cent. This is in- 
correct. It should have been 
shown as 118.1 per cent. 


Lib- 
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Underwriters Elect 
(Concluded from page 17) 


many practical points to be 
considered in handling risks 
of this type. The greater in- 
terest in insurance of chil- 
dren in recent years made 
this a timely topic. 

“The Underwriting of Re- 
instatements” was the sub- 
ject of an instructive paper 
by W. L. Sitgreaves, Under- 
writer, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. This is a particu- 
larly important matter to 
companies today because of 
their definite conservation ef- 
forts in view of the heavy 
lapse rate prevailing. 

At the luncheon Thursday, 
F. Phelps Todd, of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, presiding, in- 
troduced as guest speaker, 
J. S. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent and mathematician of 
the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company. 

C. H. Beckett, actuary, 
State Life of Indiana, speak- 
ing on the topic, “Moral 
Hazard—Habits,” aroused 
much interest through his 
original presentation of some 
of the underwriting hazards 
embraced under this general 
subject. 

“Underwriting Military 
and Naval Risks” was dis- 
cussed by Samuel G. Hop- 
kins, underwriter, Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who developed health 
and accident data taken from 
official government files re- 
lating to students at West 
Point and Annapolis and offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard. 
Significant information rela- 
tive to violent deaths, includ- 
ing deaths due to aviation 
crash, among this class was 
produced. 

On Friday, the morning 
session was devoted to gen- 
eral floor discussion of vari- 
ous underwriting problems. 
Harry H. Jackson, of the 
National Life of Vermont, 
presided at the luncheon 
which had Dr. Arthur Hun- 


ter, chief actuary of the 
New York Life as guest 
speaker. 


At the afternoon session, 
Godfrey Moora, associate su- 
pervisor of risks for the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, spoke 
on the topic, “How the com- 
panies may make fuller use 
of the inspection services” 


and W. Allan Spencer, vice- 
president of the Retail Credit 
Company, complemented the 
discussion with a paper on 
“What the companies may do 
to improve the 
service,” 


inspection 
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financial statement. 


tees since 1905. 


committees since 1905. 


committees since 1926. 


companies. 


world. 


committees since 1924. 


world. 








T: HE men who direct the destinies 
of an institution are as important an indica- 
tion of its strength as are the figures of its 


F. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chairman:of the executive committee, First National Bank 
of Minneapolis. An NwNL Director and member of its 
executive and finance committees since 1905. 


E. W. DECKER 
President of the Northwest Bancorporation and of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Director and member of its executive and finance commit- 


Cc. T. JAFFRAY 
President of the “Soo Line” Railway and Chairman of 
the Board of the First Bank Stock Corporation. An 
NwNL Director and member of its executive and finance 


THEODORE WOLD 
Vice-President, Northwestern National Bank and formerly 
Governor Federal Reserve Bank, Ninth District. An 
NwNL Director and member of its executive and finance 


E. L. CARPENTER 
Chairman of the Board, Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., 
nationally known wholesale lumber dealers, and associated 
An NwNL Director since 1911. 
A. F. PILLSBURY 


Treasurer, Pillsbury Flour Mills, known all over the 
A Director of NwNL since 1924. 


THOMAS F. WALLACE 


President, Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, the largest 
savings bank between Cleveland and San Francisco. An 
NwNL Director and member of its executive and finance 


F. T. HEFFELFINGER 
President, F. H. Peavey Company, largest grain firm in the 
A Director of NwNL since 1928. 


0. J. ARNOLD 


President, Northwestern Naticnal Life. 
member of its executive and finance committees since 1925. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. Pacswext 


STRONG~- MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 


An NwNL 


A Director and 














McClain Joins Connecticut 
Mutual Life 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company an- 
nounces the appointment of 
Raymond W. McClain as gen- 
eral agent at Denver, Colo., 





succeeding W. W. Winne, ef- 
fective December 1, 1932. Mr. 
Winne has resigned to enter 
personal production, and will 
continue as associate general 
agent. Mr. M:Ciain resigns 
as agency supervisor for the 
Equitable of the U. S. | 
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Union Central Expects 
Big Year-End Production 


Survey of Agencies Points 
to Active Improvement 
In East 

CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 19— 
The life insurance business is 
on the threshold of the 
greatest period of activity in 
its history! This prediction, 
based on a survey of condi- 
tions within their own agen- 
cies in the major cities of the 
country, was brought back to 
the home office of Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company 
here today by four “flying 
squadrons” returning from 
three week tours covering 
the entire United States. 

It was summed up by 
Jerome Clark, vice-president 
of the company, who, with 
Dr. William Muhlberg, vice- 
president and medical direc- 
tor, covered the Southwest 
and Pacific Coast, and who 
declared it impossible to be- 
lieve that life insurance, 
properly merchandised, is not 
destined to meet new sales 
peaks. 

Apparent proof of this 
prediction was offered by 
Wendell Hanselman, assist- 
ant superintendent of Union 
Central agencies, who headed 
the Eastern “squadron” com- 
posed of Herbert N. Hamil- 
ton, director of conservation, 
H. D. Trueblood, editor of 
Union Central’s “Agency 
Bulletin” and Howard Hen- 
derson, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, which 
handles the company’s adver- 
tising. On the basis of pres- 
ent indications, Mr. Hansel- 
man said, November and De- 
cember will be the biggest 
two months in two years in 
paid for business in this 
territory, which includes New 
England, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Northern New 
York State and the state of 
Michigan. 











Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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" THE C.LU. 
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et | HANDBOOK 

WO" 9 ee 
You do not have to be a candi- 


date for the C. L. U. degree to 
benefit from the study of the ma- 
terial this booklet contains. The 
questions and their answers deal 
with problems with which life 
underwriters are confronted every The new features that have been 
day. added are of interest to both the 
C. L. U candidate and those desir- 
ing up-to-date information about 
the American College of Life 
Underwriters and how to obtain 
the C. L. U. designation. 


thorough idea of what knowledge 
is required before taking the ex- 
amination—the of questions 
that are asked and the form of an- 
swers that are expected. 


For the C. L. U. candidate it is 
indispensable. Although the same 
questions will not be asked next 
year, this booklet will give you a 


IT CONTAINS THESE FEATURES 


—Questions and answers to the 1932 Examination 
—1933 examination dates 

—Eligibility requirements 

—Scope of the examinations 

—Procedure for taking examinations 

—Suggestions as to preparation 

—List of reading books 

—Aims of the American College of Life Underwriters 
—Significance of the C. L. U. designation 


PRICE $1.00 A COPY—12 COPIES $10.00 
ORDER NOW FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 


405 S. FOURTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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AGE and STABILITY 


Are Outstanding Qualifications of 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INCORPORATED 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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1824 1932 


Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 























FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
‘ Manchester, N.H. a 
ASSETS 

} LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL. 
° S6,07Z110,22 








ORGANIZED 


CASH CAPITAL el 
1869 


$3,000.000.00 | 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


$17.450.259.57 | 





POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS 
Values of Dec.31.1931- 39.047, 806.35 
Comrs ConventionValues* 1l,373,149.35 

62 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
a | 
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MICH. 


FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY, 









These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 
Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
. . Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 




















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 
HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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S more / 
by Moye lead lief 


N the distant days when I worked on 

a newspaper there were certain 
rather fixed things which had to be done 
at certain times each year. So I knew 
several months ahead that I would have 
to write an editorial for the last Thurs- 
day in November on Thanksgiving, not 
to mention one for November 11, July 4, 
Memorial Day—where is that World 
Almanac? Yes, May 30—Labor Day, 
which is observed in every state and 
territory except the Philippines (where 
it is observed on the first of May) and, 
in all probability, Washington’s birth- 
day, Lincoln’s birthday, Columbus Day, 
and a few others of more purely local in- 
terest. 

* co * 

USED to think that I would take a 

rainy day off and write all of these 
inspired and inspiring articles and file 
them properly and thus the day before 
each of the celebrations would in a way 
be a holiday for me. But I never did, 
and here ’tis Tuesday and no “Smoke” 
column with seasonable dressing for 
Thanksgiving off the fire! 


.* 6 @ 


UT, quite likely, I wrote something 

about Thanksgiving in the column 
around this time last year. As Haw- 
thorne said in effect, next to the orig- 
inator of a great saying comes its 
quoter. A change here and there and 
the column is done. But that hope was 
short lived. Research in the files shows 
me that instead of even mentioning 
Thanksgiving on November 26, 1931, I 
wrote about the memorial statue to let- 
ter carriers in front of the Post Office in 
Philadelphia. And there is nothing more 
to be said about that. 


* * * 


ND yet why not? Some pessimists 
Acs we have little to be thankful for 
this year. Well, let us at least be thank- 
ful that no longer are there erected in 
public places such atrocities of sculpture 
as that memorial to letter carriers who 
do not and never did deserve such treat- 
ment. And, also, let us be thankful 
that the era is passed that produced that 
unspeakably ugly architectural type of 
postoffice as the present structure in 
Philadelphia, the old postoffice building 
still standing in New York and the 
Hartford one soon to be torn down, to 
mention but a few. And so I wish all 
Spectator readers a delightful Thanks- 
giving Day and on the 22nd of next 
month I shall probably have something 
to say about Christmas. 
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Wat Price Boners” 


is the title of a little twelve-page 
booklet just received from the 
Travelers Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, which by the aid of 
clever illustrations and witty text, 
explains, among other things, that 
if you pull a boner in bridge the 
worst that can happen is that you 
lose the game and a friend’s regard, 
and that if you use the wrong fork 
at a party no one but the hostess 
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and his wife will notice it. But, it 
points out, an error on the high- 
way is a different matter. It urges 
the reader to have a little respect 
for the 40, 50 or 100 horses under 
the hood and to remember that the 
car weighs a ton or two or more. 
Especially significant in the illus- 
tration accompanying this sound 
advice is the young lady singing 
Cardinal Newman’s famous hymn. 


* * * 


The united opposition 
of fire insurance companies operat- 
ing in Nebraska probably had a 
great deal to do with the defeat of 
a proposal submitted to the voters 
of that state to create a state po- 
lice and highway patrol force. The 
fire companies asserted that since 





the measure proposed to use the 


IN FIRE 


ERS 


INSURANCE 


$40,000 contributed yearly by them 
in the form of special premium 
taxes for the purpose of maintain- 
ing a state fire marshall, detectives 
and inspectors it would really 
amount practically to embezzle- 
ment of their funds for purposes to 
which they had not consented. The 
measure was beaten by about 100,000 


votes. * * * 


A: the annual 


meeting of the Insurance Club of 
Washington, held last week, the 
following officers were elected: 
President, Elmer L. Mantz of Ed- 
ward P. Schwartz Co.; vice-pres- 
ident, Hubbert R. Quinter of H. L. 
Rust Co.; treasurer, William T. 
Reed, Jr., of Boss & Phelps; secre- 
tary, F. Douglass Sears, Great 
American Insurance Co.; trustees, 
William D. Ellett, Edgar K. Legg, 
Jr., William N. Payne, Jr., C. Ralph 
Barker and Frank L. Hurd. 


* * * 


€ bodes F. Williams, 


president of the Western and 
Southern group of tnsurance ‘com- 
panies, is now Colonel Williams. 
He was elected honorary Colonel 
by the officers of the 45th Field Ar- 
tillery, Cincinnati’s field artillery 
reserve regiment. Presentation of 
the commission was made by Cap- 
tain Carl Stridsberg, chaplain. 


* a * 


Th date for the 


annual meeting next year of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference has 
not been decided upon, but the place 
will be Chicago, and it is expected 
that it will be held at a time that will 
permit its members to attend sessions 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. The 
executive committee will probably 
decide the date at its meeting. 


Fire Insurance 
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Five-Year Loss Ratio 
In Canada 51.83 p. c. 


Favorable Experience 
On Protected 
Risks 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Nov. 21 
—An analysis of fire insur- 
ance premiums and losses in 
Canada in 1931 and for the 
five years 1927-1931 has been 
compiled by the Department 
of Insurance for the Do- 
minion. 

The business is divided 
into twenty-seven classifica- 
tions and covers more than 
52,000,000 premiums in 1931, 
and over $276,000,000 in the 
five-year period, the average 
loss ratio in 1931 being 60.15 
per cent, and the loss ratio 
for the five-year period was 
51.83 per cent. Losses on 
sprinklered risks were 25.48 
per cent for 1931 and 35.13 
per cent for the five-year 
period, making a favorable 
showing. 

The value of fire depart- 
ments is exemplified by the 
experience on dwellings, 
those in protected cities, 
towns and villages in 1931 
having produced a loss ratio 
of 49.00, whereas dwellings 
in unprotected municipalities 
suffered a loss of 77.36 per 
cent. 

Similarly the ‘loss ratio in 
protected municipalities for 
the five-year period was 39.68 
per cent, against 63.69 per 
cent in unprotected towns. 

The loss ratio for the five- 
year period on sawmills was 
81.70 per cent; on flour mills, 
85.15 per cent; on boot and 
shoe factories, 117.31 per 
cent; woolen and knitting 
mills, 128.28 per cent, and on 


tanneries, 166.01 per cent. 
These classes show con- 
sistently high loss ratios, 


whereas the loss ratio on 
pulp and paper mills, pork- 
packing houses, breweries, 
lumber yards, unclassified 
mercantile risks and machine 
shops shows favorably. 

Some classes seem to be 
improving while others ap- 
pear to be growing unprof- 
itable when comparing 1931 
result with the average for 
the five-year period. 


Fire Insurance 
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Receivershi 
Fire Ins. Co. of Chicago 
Cuicaco, Nov. 21—The 
receivership action against 
the Fire Insurance Company 
of Chicago is expected to be 
disposed of this week. It 
was filed on behalf of certain 
stockholders of New York 
and Philadelphia by Harry 


PORTATION—ALLIED 


Action Against | 





Hamlin, local attorney, but | 


on the first hearing last 


week counsel for the com- | 


pany moved to dismiss 
complaint, on the ground of 
insufficiency of cause, and 


the | 


Judge James H. Wilkerson | 


in federal court took the 
motion under advisement, 
with the promise that a rul- 
ing would be made Tuesday. 

Affidavits were filed by the 
company alleging that a dis- 
gruntled stockholder of the 
Insurance Investment Corpo- 
ration, the holder of the ma- 
jority of the Fire Insurance 


Company stock, was the in- | 


stigator of the suit because 
of his inability to collect a 
$90,000 claim against the In- 
surance Investment Corpora- 
tion. The person so men- 
tioned is Alban E. Reid of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, who re- 
cently filed a bill asking for 


a receiver for the Insurance | 


Investment Corporation in 
the Delaware courts. 


The company’s attorney 
further alleged that two of 
the individual defendants, 





Alex Green, president, and | 


W. Frank Bushman, treas- 
urer, were not connected 
with the insurance company 
at the time of the actions 
complained of. 





A. H. Swayne, Director of 
Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Co. 

Alfred H. Swayne, vice- 
president of General Motors 
Corporation, chairman of the 
General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, vice-president of 
the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and a 
director in a number of im- 
portant corporations, has 
been elected a director and 
member of the finance com- 
mittee of the Globe & Rut- 
gers Fire Insurance Com- 

pany. 


| remittance of premiums. 
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Supt. Hanson, of Illinois, 
Deplores Credit Situation 





Secures Aid of Chicago Board of Underwriters in 
Bringing Matter Forcefully to the Attention of 
Cook County Agents and Brokers. 





CHICAGO, Nov. 22.—Official cognizance of the 
demoralized credit conditions in insurance under- 
writing in this state was taken last week, when 
Harry W. Hanson, superintendent of insurance, 
issued an open letter to all branches of the business 


to join to minimize the delinquent premium evil. 


Mr. Hanson, 
bring the matter forcefully | 
to the attention of the agents 
and brokers in Cook County, 
invoked the aid of the Chi- | 
cago Board of Underwriters | 
by asking it to circulate the 
letter among its membership. 
In addition the board was 
asked to require periodic re- 
ports from its members as to 
delinquent agents and brokers 
so that steps to correct can 
be taken, and also that re- 
ports be made to the insur- 
ance department of such 
cases as appear to warrant 
action by the superintendent. 

Mr. Hanson based his let- | 
ters upon the new agents’ | 
and. brokers’ qualification 
laws which give him wide 
discretion in licensing insur- 
ance producers and also au- | 
thority to cancel such li- 
censes if the producers prove 
unworthy. 

Mr. Hanson’s letter to the 
producers follows in part: 

“The division of insurance | 
has information which indi- 
cates that a serious problem | 
exists in the collection and | 


“The conditions which ag- | 
gravate this situation and | 
are largely responsible for 
the delinquency which exists | 
are threefold and must be | 
corrected: (1) The unwar- | 
ranted extension of credit by 
the companies to _ their 
agents; (2) The wunwar- 
ranted extension of credit by 
agents and companies to 
their brokers; and (3) The 
unwarranted extension of 
credit by producers in gen- 
eral to buyers of insurance. 











in order to? 


| revoked 


“In some instances due to 
this lax credit situation mis- 
appropriation of premiums 
which have been collected 
from the public has resulted. 

“A further serious prob- 
lem with which the division 
must concern itself results 
from this situation. It is not 
uncommon for the company, 
even though the premium 
has been paid by the insured 
to the broker or agent, to 
seek to protect itself by 
serving a cancellation notice 
upon the insured for non- 
payment of premium. 

“It should not be neces- 
sary for the division of in- 
surance to directly police and 
correct these evils. The re- 
sponsibility for the correc- 
tion thereof rests primarily 
upon the business of insur- 
ance and those’ engaged 
therein. The agents’ and 
brokers’ license laws provide 
that no person may solicit or 
sell insurance unless licensed 
by the state so to do, and 
they further provide that li- 
censes once issued may be 
where the holder 
thereof has been guilty of 
fraudulent practices or has 
demonstrated his incompe- 
tency or untrustworthiness. 

“In the fulfillment of the 
duties imposed upon the di- 
vision of insurance by these 
laws which were enacted for 
the protection of the public 
and the business of insur- 
ance, we have requested the 
several supervising insurance 
organizations of the state to 
co-operate with this depart- 
ment.” 
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California Agents 
Elect W. H. Menn 


Many Problems Considered 
at Annual Meeting 
at Santa Rosa 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 22— 
W. H. Menn, of Los Angeles, 
is the new president of the 
California Association of In- 
surance Agents, elected Fri- 
day at the silver anniversary 
convention of the organiza- 
tion in Santa Rosa. Mr. 
Menn, who is president of the 
Los Angeles Fire Insurance 
Exchange, was first vice- 
president of the organization 
during the past year. C. T. 
Buckman, of Visalia, and 
Walter W. Robinson, of San 
Bernardino, were elected 
vice-presidents. W. H. Pow- 
ell, of Modesto; E. R. Pickett, 
of Sacramento, and Donald 
Goldsmith, of San Diego, 
were elected regional vice- 
presidents. 

P. S. W. Ramsden, retiring 
president, was presented with 
an easy chair, delivered to his 
home in Oakland. 

The convention was marked 
by frequent discussions, par- 
ticularly on trends within the 
business which the local 
agents consider detrimental 
to the American agency sys- 
tem. Most of these problems 
were outlined by Percy H. 
Goodwin, of San Diego and 
former president of the Na- 
tional Association. 

Proposed changes in the 
writing of farm business in 
California was another im- 
portant subject. 

At the executive session 
Friday morning, the agents 
voted almost unanimously to 
instruct the incoming execu- 
tive committee to prepare a 
state rating bill to be intro- 
duced at the January session 
of the Legislature. 

Resolutions adopted in- 
cluded an endorsement of the 
organization of the San 
Francisco - Oakland Bay 
Bridge Insurance Committee 
by the Insurance Brokers Ex- 
change of San Francisco and 
the East Bay Insurance Ex- 
change of Oakland. The ob- 
ject of this committee is to 
endeavor to have the gover- 
nor direct that all insurance 
on this $75,000,000 bridge 
job be handled through the 
committee which proposes, in 
the event their plan is ap- 
proved, to establish an office 
and engage the services of 
competent engineers 

Resolutions condemning 
branch offices and special 
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privileges to company em- 
ployees; the writing of ficti- 
tious automobile fleets and 
the direct solicitation of 
surety business were adopted. 
The agents, through resolu- 
tion also recommend that no 
person shall be eligible to 
hold the office of Insurance 
Commissioner unless he is 
supported by five years of ac- 
tual experience in the insur- 
ance business. Another reso- 
lution criticises the Insur- 
ance Department for laxity 
in supervision of various 
types of carriers which have 
failed during recent months. 
These were mostly recipro- 
cals. The executive commit- 
tee is also instructed to ap- 
point an active committee for 
stimulation of street and 
highway safety campaigns 
throughout the state during 
the coming year. 





Seeks Retention of Fire 
Marshal Legreid 


The Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents of which 
Roskwood Hosmer, of Chi- 
cago, is president, favors the 
retention in office of State 
Fire Marshal S. L. Legreid, 
who has been connected with 
the department for 25 years 
and has been its head during 
the administration of the 
last two governors. A letter 
over the signature of Shirley 
E. Moisant, secretary-treas- 
urer, of the association, ad- 
dressed to the members, gives 
a record of some of the con- 
structive accomplishments of 
Mr. Legreid’s regime, includ- 
ing the passage of a model 
arson law. The letter says: 
“We feel that Mr. Legreid 
should be retained in office 
and anything you can do 
will be of constructive value. 
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Corpus Christi Selected 

DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 21—At 
a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents it 
was decided to hold the next 
annual meeting of the organ- 
ization in Corpus Christi. 
The date tentatively agreed 
upon for the convention is the 
latter part of May or the first 
week in June. 

The association, in meeting’ 
in Corpus Christi will be 
holding its convention in the 
only place in Texas where the 
membership of the local asso- 
ciation is 100 per cent of the 
Texas and the National Asso- 
ciation. Also the Corpus 
Christi exchange is about one 
hundred per cent in the mat- 
ter of local agents member- 
ship. It is one of the most 
active exchanges in the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Regional Meetings 
In Texas 





Began Nov. 10 and 
Will Continue to 
Dec. 18 





DALLIs, Tex., Nov. 21— 
Regional meetings for the 
Texas Association of Insur- 
ance Agents began on No- 
vember 10 and will continue 
until December 18. The first 
of these meetings was held at 
Mt. Pleasant on November 
10. Another was held at 
Wichita Falls on November 
15. 

Other regional gatherings 
are to be held at Amarilla, 
November 16; Lubbock, No- 
vember 17; Port Arthur, No- 
vember 22; Coleman, Decem- 
ber 6; San Antonio, Decem- 
ber 7; Austin, December 8; 
Brownsville, December 10; 
Eastland, December 14; 
Waco, December 16. There 
will be a meeting at either 
El Paso or Pecos around 
December 18. 





President of Newport Mutual | 
Fire 

FRANFORT, Ky., Nov. 23— 

George J. Herold, prominent 

Newport and Campbell 

County attorney, has been 

chosen president of the New- 





A Book on Fire Insurance for 
Property Owners 


“Fire Insurance,” subtitled 
“A Handbook for Property 
Owners,” by James R. 
Wright, has just been pub- 
lished by Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. Mr. Wright is well 
known as a writer on fire 
insurance. He is the author 
of “System of Rating Fire 
Risks by Occupancy,” “Do- 
minion Fire Chart,” and “Pro- 
vincial Fire Chart.” He is a 
member of the National Fire 
Prevention Association, the 
Insurance Society of New 
York, the Insurance Library 
Association of Boston and a 
fellow-member of the Insur- 
ance Institute of Montreal. 


His new book should take 
its place among the worth- 
while publications of such 
nature. It is written clearly 
and in a way to be under- 
stood by the layman. He 
points out that the fire insur- 





Four Home Agents Get 
Medals 

The Home Insurance Com- 
pany has recently presented 
four of its agents with silver 
medals in recognition of their 
having represented the com- 
pany for twenty-five years. 
The local agents are O. C. 
Leigh, of Europa, Mississip- 
pi; Henry Dryfoos, Hazleton, 
Pa.; P. N. Johnson, Lignite, 
N. D., and Thomas Gill, of 
Virginia, Minnesota. 








ance contract is a legal docu- 
ment and an intricate docu- 
ment. He seeks to place fire 
insurance before the property 
owner in an easily understood 
manner and to explain the 
conditions and provisions of 
the insurance policy contract. 


Technicalities are avoided 
wherever possible. 
The volume is arranged 


with subheads throughout the 
various chapters. 





Penn Pond Elects 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 22— 
The Penn Pond, one of the 
largest of the Blue Goose 
ponds in the country, held 
election of officers and an- 
niversary meeting last week 
at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. 

Walter A. Munns, of the 
Sussex Fire, was elected Most 
Loyal Gander. Other officers 
were Victor Kurbyweit, 
supervisor of flock, Con- 


tinental; Herbert N. Nelson, 
adjuster, custodian of the 
Goslings; Paul M. Fell, 


Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers, guardian of the 
pond; Robert R. Dearden, 
Jr., U. S. Review, keeper of 
the golden goose egg; Joseph 
R. Knowlan, Schmidt Sur- 
veys, wielder of goose quill. 
Walter A. Munns and Joseph 
R. Knowlan were elected 
delegates to next grand nest 
meeting. 

















port Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, succeeding the late 
William A. Paterson. Roy 
Megerle, Ft. Thomas, was | 
chosen vice-president. Those | 
elected to the Board of Di-| 
rectors were William A. 
Eimer, druggist, and state 
representative from Newport, 
and John Kehm, Campbell 
County Master Commis- 
sioner. The insurance com- 
pany is one of the oldest in 
Northern Kentucky and was 
organized in 1880. It carries 
fire insurance in the sum of 
approximately $10,000,000. 





No Decision 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 
22—A debate on the subject, 
“Any member of this associa- 
tion is prohibited from ex- 
changing business with any 
person, firm or corporation 
in Greater Birmingham not 
a member hereof,” featured 
the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Birmingham Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
John Ebaugh took the af- 
firmative and J. B. Morgan 
the negative. No decision 
was rendered, so honors are 
even, although the associa- 
tion discourages this prac- 
tice. 
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a company shows the same con- 


servative and progressive action, it cannot help but create 


a feeling of confidence in its soundness and stability. 


Such 


has been the record of this Company for almost a century. 
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OOD news to all manner of people, 

except, perhaps, columnists, edi- 
torial writers, dramatic critics and some 
politicians, is the new international 
language called Basic English. Already 
I hear loud objections and condemna- 
tions from the above mentioned ladies 
and gentlemen. Where once they had 
seven hundred thousand reputable words 
to employ in their spellbinding, they are 
now told that they can say all they 
possibly could have to say with a vocab- 
ulary of only eight hundred and fifty 
words. C. K. Ogden of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and other leading 
scholars have gone through the word 
book ruthlessly discarding what they 
presume to call unnecessary words and 
reducing the fascinating art of expres- 
sion to absurd simplicity. 

* ok x 


F course, no one intends to force 

the use of the new language upon 
all and sundry. Basic English merely 
replaces such other unsuccessful sys- 
tems as Volapuk, Esperanto, Ido and 
others. It is an auxiliary language to 
facilitate communication among na- 
tions of the world now speaking fully 
one thousand five hundred languages. 
Even so, it is a shameful disclosure that 
our language has been so largely unnec- 
essary. What joy there has been in 
writing is now dispelled. The readers 
will be at once suspicious of each big 
word that smacks of being fresh from 
the dictionary. Instead of going duti- 
fully to their own dictionary to see what 
it is all about, or gullibly accepting the 
writer’s word as a purely decorative em- 
bellishment as most of us do, the readers 
will rise up and shout: “Hey! What is 
this fellow trying to put over on us?” 

> & « 


HAD a similar thought only yester- 

day when reading “Sports of the 
Times,” in which John Kieran puts ath- 
letic events over the word hurdles. Did 
anyone ever hear of an eleemosynary 
football team? Well, there aren’t very 
many of them, in any language. J. 
Brooks Atkinson in the dramatic section, 
made a mysterious reference to cory- 
bants in a certain musical comedy. Now 
a Corybant, according to Webster, is a 
priest of Cybele in Phrygia. (What will 
Broadway do next!) It is well known, 
however, that Corybants accompany 
their rites with wild music and dancing, 
so Mr. Atkinson’s may be of the Harlem 
variety. (Mr. Ogden permits us to say 
“insurance.”) 
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PEOPLE AND 


PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


‘Tis Payroll Basis 


for computing compensation insur- 
ance premiums has been under fire 
of late because, with the widespread 
wage cuts in force in practically 
every industry, there has been a 
sharp decrease in premium income 
without a corresponding decrease 
in the hazard and accident expo- 
sure. It is the sore thumb of the 
compensation insurance business 
today. Naturally, there are some 
diagnosticians who have come forth 
to say, “I guess we'll have to am- 
putate.” The truth is, though, that 
one would be pretty hard put to 
find a casualty actuary of standing 
who is unqualifiedly in favor of 
scrapping the payroll basis for any 
of the other substitutes that have 
so far occurred to the actuarial 
mind. Alhough the actuaries are, 
in a sense, the professors of the 
business, it wouldn’t be accurate to 
call them the dreamers. In the mat- 
ter under discussion it is the 
agents, for the most part, who are 
demonstrating the qualities of 
imagination and adventure; the ac- 
tuaries are inclined to hang back 
saying, “It’s all right in theory, 
yy er 


x * x 


Fee man-hour basis 


is among the most prominent of the 
suggested bases for compensation 
premiums. This is in a sense an 
adaptation of the per capita basis 
now used in isolated cases where 
it is impossible to get adequate pay- 
roll records. The chief practical 
difficulty that serves to discredit 
this system, in the opinion of most 
observers, is the unavailability, in 
the average industry, of time rec- 
ords. Employers would have to be 
educated to keep such records and 
when they did it would be difficult 
to audit them. It is also pointed 
out that the inadequacies of this 
basis are simply the reverse of the 
payroll system. With the latter, 





iums are low in h i : 
remium l hard imes 


when wages are reduced. Under 
the man-hour basis, premiums 
would be inadequate in prosperous 
times, as the insurors would receive 
no benefit from rising wages. 


* * * 


The “ products-value” 


method is dismissed by one promi- 
nent actuary with the word “Fan- 
tastic.” Assuming that values 
could be determined, it is said that 
this basis would be subjected to 
even greater fluctuation than the 
wage level. 
= 


I is generally admitted, 
however, that the payroll basis 
needs reforming. One actuary has 
a three-point program that calls 
for (1) putting the business on a 
cash, instead of a credit basis; (2) 
study wage fluctuations and work 
out a factor to take care of them; 
(3) more accurate records and the 
elimination of collusion. A _ prac- 
tical insurance man, in summing 
up the whole situation, says that 
it would be extremely expensive to 
shift the basis of compensation pre- 
mium computation, that anv other 
method has as least as many seri- 
ous drawbacks as the system now 


in effect. 
* * Ok 


Another moot point 
in the speculative realm is the 
question of scrapping the law of 
negligence as respects personal in- 
jury cases arising from automobile 
accidents and instiuting a sched- 
ule of fixed indemnity as in the case 
of workmen’s compensation. This 
seems to be primarily a legal and 
social problem. How insurance 
companies would fare under such a 
system is problematical, but most 
observers in the business aren’t in- 
clined to regard the scheme with 
favor. 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 
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ACCIDENT—BO 
Accident and Health | 


Sales Conference 





Chicago Meeting Largely 


Attended and 300 Are 
Turned Away 


CuHiIcaGo, Nov. 22— The 
first annual accident and 
health sales conference in 


Chicago last week was un- 
usually successful when the 
auditorium of the Insurance 
Exchange was not only 
crowded to standing room 
but about three hundred pro- 
ducers were turned away. 
The event was sponsored by 
the Accident and Health In- 
surance Club of Chicago. 

The speakers included C. 
H. Davis, of the Pacific Mu- 
tual, who outlined the pur- 
poses of the conference and 
was the general chairman; 
J. P. Murphy, sales manager 
of W. A. Alexander & Co., 
“Value of Selling Accident 
and Health Insurance”; 
James Ledy, salesman for 
Aetna Life, “How I Sell Ac- 
cident Insurarrce”’; C. O. 
Pauley, of the Great North- 
ern, and E. A. Hauschild, of 
the Continental, who con- 
ducted an open forum on ac- 
cident and health questions; 
Hales Steins, leading sales- 
man of the Continental Cas- 
ualty, on “How Disability 
Insurance Is Sold,” and Jo- 
seph M. Gantz, Cincinnati 
general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual, “Why I Sell Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance.” 

Mr. Steins pointed out that 
disability insurance gives the 
prospect complete coverage. 
He urged the salesmen to 
learn all they can about a 
prospect’s situation. He as- 
serted that to find a need and 
fill it is better salesmanship 
than to find a policy and sell 
it. The agent should first be- 
come a buyer of disability in- 
surance, 

Mr. Gantz gave a most in- 
teresting talk, speaking 
“straight from the shoulder,” 
and held his audience to the 
end. He laid down this as a 
working rule, “Imagine his 
using it instead of your sell- 
Ing it.” 
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Thomas F. Tarbell 








Petition Denied 








LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 23— 
The Kentucky Workmen’s 
Compensation Board last 
week denied the petition of 
companies writing this class | 
of business for increases of 
5 to 16 per cent in rates, by 
a 2 to 1 vote, of the three 
members commission; David | 
M. Howerton, Ashland, Ky., 
chairman; and Ben B. Petrie, 
Elkton, member, refused the 
increase. Harry B. Miller, 
Lexington, Ky., dissented, 
and announced he would file 
a dissenting opinion later, 
recommending a 10 per cent 
increase. The National} 
Council on Compensation In- 
surance on August 8, filed | 
the application. 








Latest Construction Reports 

Contracts awarded for new 
construction in the 37 states 
east of the Rocky Mountains 
during the period from No- 
vember 1 through November 
15, 1932, totaled $50,990,300, 
according to the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. During the 
corresponding period of Octo- 
ber, 1932, a contract volume 
of $54,339,300 was reported. 
The October contract total for 
construction in the 37 East- 
ern States aggregated $107,- 
473,900 and contrasted with 
$127,526,700 for September 
and $242,094,200, for October, 
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‘How Deflation Affects 
Casualty Underwriting 





Changing Values Have Adverse Effect on Most 
| Casualty Insurance Loss Ratios, Tarbell Tells 
| Casualty Actuarial Society 





By Robert W. Sheehan 


| The difficulties of readily reducing insurance 
company expense to the level of the currently 
| reduced premium volume were brought out by 
Thomas F. Tarbell in his presidential address 
before the Casualty Actuarial Society, which held 
| its annual meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 


|New York on November 18. 


Mr. Tarbell’s 


'remarks came under the general heading: “The 
Effect of a Change in Values on Casualty Insur- 


L ance.” 


The annual statements for 1933 will probably 
show a decrease in premiums as compared to 1932 
of 25 per cent or more, Mr. Tarbell predicted. 


In explaining that many of © 





the expenses are only semi- | Casualty Actuaries 


controllable, Mr. Tarbell 
demonstrated that for the 
more important casualty 


lines the various items of ex- 


pense handled during a peri- | 


| 
| 
| 


od of falling premium vol- | 


ume remain more or less 
constant or tend to increase. 
There has been, for example, 
he said, some falling off in 
the number of compensation 
policies issued, but the de- 
crease has been much small- 
er than the decrease in the 
amount of premiums, and 


| there have been, in addition, 


a relatively greater number 
of “not taken” and canceled 
policies. Also, in respect to 
this coverage, the speaker 
explained that pay roll audit 
expense cannot be materially 
reduced and that claim and 
inspection services must be 
kept at maximum efficiency 
at this time in order to pro- 
tect the companies against 
peculiar factors now operat- 
ing to affect adversely the 
loss ratios. 

Other economies, the 
speaker said, were equally 
difficult to effect. Rents for 
the most part are held under 
long leases and modifications 





1931. 


(Concluded on page 34) 





Elect Paul Dorweiler 


Aetna Life Man Chosen 
President of Society at 
Annual Meeting in 
New York 


Paul Dorweiler, actuary of 
the accident and liability de- 
partment of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company was 
elected president of the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society at the 
annual meeting held Novem- 
ber 18 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. He suc- 
ceeds Thomas F. Tarbell of 
the Travelers, who has been 
president for two terms. 

Other officers elected were: 
William F. Roeber, general 
manager of the National 
Council on Compensation In- 
surance, first vice-president; 
Leon S. Senior, general man- 
ager, Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board of New 
York, second vice-president; 
Richard Fondiller, Wood- 
ward, Fondiller and Ryan, 
secretary; Robert J. Mc- 
Manus, statistician. Travel- 
ers Insurance Company, edi- 
tor and William  Breiby, 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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How Deflation Affects Casualty Underwriting 


at this time are not easy to 
secure. Expenses imposed by 
or resulting from State bu- 
reaus or commissions are not 
subject to control by the 
companies. These obstacles 
of economy in the operation 
of casualty insurance com- 
panies have not been fully 
appreciated, the speaker re- 
marked, by all those who 
have an influence upon the 
destinies of the companies. 

After analyzing pure in- 
surance cost, which he ex- 
plained was based on two 
factors, claim frequency and 
cost per claim, and with a 
notation that claim frequency 
is dependent upon accident 
frequency, Mr. Tarbell took 
up the individual lines of 
casualty insurance and at- 
tempted to trace in each one 
of them the effect of chang- 
ing values. 

In the field of accident and 
health insurance, the speaker 
found possibilities of an in- 
crease in claim frequency due 
to the prevalence of a severe 
moral hazard at this time 
and an added hazard in 
health insurance because of 
physical deterioration and ill- 
ness resulting directly or in- 
directly from worry. 

Taking up the various 
lines of automobile insur- 
ance, Mr. Tarbell expressed 
the opinion that the effect of 
changed values upon acci- 
dent frequency was _ prob- 
ably favorable, as a reduc- 
tion in income tends to de- 
crease actual car exposure 
as measured by car miles. 
The ratio of claims to acci- 
dents, however, is probably 
in the opposite direction, the 
speaker said, due to the 
added incentive of those in- 
jured to endeavor to profit 
financially from trivial acci- 
dents which in more pros- 
perous times would not be 
considered as possessing suf- 
ficient prospect of financial 
return to be worth pursuing. 
In the matter of loss costs, 
the speaker expressed some 
hope in the possibility of the 
increased purchasing power 
of the dollar furnishing an 
argument for more equitable 
settlements from the com- 
pany standpoint, and the 
hope that possibly the grow- 
ing knowledge of the public 
that it is responsible for its 
own rates might act some- 
what as a deterrent to extra 
liberal verdicts. 

The speaker ventured to 
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(Concluded from page 33) 


say that the net effect of 
changed values on personal 
injury insurance might oper- 
ate to offset to some degree 
the consistent upward trend 
in loss costs which this line 
has experienced in the last 
few years. 

Property damage, on the 
whole, should benefit under 
the new standard of values, 
the speaker thought. He 
based this opinion on the 
possibility that property 
damage claims would de- 
crease because of the in- 
creasing percentage of old 
cars in operation. Automo- 
bile owners are not so liable 
to press claims for damage 
done to dilapidated vehicles. 

Favorable factors appear 
to predominate in the auto- 
mobile collision field also, the 
speaker found. This opinion 
was based to some extent on 
the deductible provisions, as 
it is reasonable to assume 
that with lowered repair 
costs, many claims formerly 
exceeding the deduction will 
not be less than the deduc- 
tion. 

In the matter of the vari- 
ous liability lines, Mr. Tar- 
bell expressed the opinion 
that adverse factors pre- 
dominate in the light of 
changing conditions. In many 
of the liability lines the re- 
duced values result in a 
lower premium, he = said. 
While accident frequency on 
some lines is decreased be- 
cause of a reduction in ex- 
posure, other lines may ex- 
pect an increase in accident 
frequency due to a greater 
number of unemployed per- 
sons spending their time in 
walking the streets, viewing 
construction work, and in 
other ways exposing them- 
selves to accidents. 

The situation in compensa- 
tion insurance, resulting 
from changed values, is, of 
course, an old story, and Mr. 
Tarbell reiterated the now 
well-known factors, such as 
reduced pay rolls, increased 
moral hazard, sub-standard 
physical condition, etc., which 
so adversely affect compen- 
sation insurance experience. 

In the fidelity field, Mr. 
Tarbell said that  experi- 
ence indicated that losses are 
most frequent when values 
generally are falling. It is 
during such times, the speak- 
er said, when defalcations 
and other breaches of trust 
are most liable to occur. 





While the ultimate effect of 
falling prices after the ini- 
tial drop is favorable to the 
loss experience, the net ef- 
fect, because of the conse- 
quences of the sharp initial 
drop, is unfavorable, Mr. 
Tarbell concluded. 

In the surety field the 
speaker found many of the 
same factors affecting ad- 
versely the loss ratio. Al- 
though in the case of con- 
tract bonds falling prices are 
a favorable factor to the 
completion of the work with- 
in the contract price, compe- 
tion, the speaker noted, tends 
to bring contract prices down 
to a point where they are 
less than the actual cost. 
Mr. Tarbell also noted the 
abnormal losses in deposi- 
tory bonds and in financial 
guarantee bonds of certain 
types. 

The plate glass situation 
was described as unique by 
Mr. Tarbell due to the ab- 
sence of moral hazard since 
the contract is one for re- 
placement. Although pre- 
miums in this line theoreti- 
cally vary almost directly 
with replacement costs, there 
is generally some lag _ be- 
tween them so that during 
a period of falling prices the 
loss ratio is favorably af- 
fected, Mr. Tarbell said. 


Burglary Experience 


In the case of burglary ex- 
perience, the favorable fac- 
tors resulting from decreased 
property values are more 
than offset by the higher 
claim frequencies and the un- 
usual cash burglary and 
hold-up losses, the speaker 
said. 

Boiler and machinery is 
one of the few lines which 
may benefit from falling 
prices, the speaker thought, 
since reduced costs of repairs 
and replacements operate to 
reduce average claim costs. 

In summarizing his analy- 
sis, Mr. Tarbell concluded 
that for the business as a 
whole, the effect of reduced 
values upon the loss ratios is 
adverse. As a result of this 
conclusion, he recommended 
that rate levels in respect to 
both pure premiums and ex- 
pense loadings should be de- 
termined from the long term 
point of view and that re- 
serves should be set up in 
time of increasing values to 
act as a shock absorber in 
times of decreasing values. 





Brooklyn Taxpayers Mutual 
Insurance Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Examined as of 
March 31, 1932 
The examination by the 
New York State Insurance 
Department into the condi- 
tion and affairs of the Brook. 
lyn Taxpayers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as of March 31, 1932, 
recently filed, shows this 
company to be in possession 
of total admitted assets of 
$109,770, with total liabilities 
of $106,838 and a surplus to 
policyholders of $2,932. 
This examination discloses 
the fact that the company’s 
estimated losses _ incurred 
were 21 per cent of the earned 
premiums, that loss expenses 
incurred were 49 per cent, 
that management expenses 
incurred were 39 per cent and 
that the combined losses and 
underwriting expenses were 
109 per cent of the earned 
premiums. The total losses 
and total expenses were 111 
per cent of the total income. 
The examiners stated in the 
report that it is apparent 
from the foregoing figures 
that the ratio of expenses to 
premiums earned is abnor- 
mally high and that. this 
company’s small surplus will 
soon be consumed unless the 
management drastically re- 
duces expenses and increases 
the premium volume. 
However, at a hearing held 
on August 23, 1932, before 
Hon. Sam R. Feller, first 
deputy commissioner of in- 
surance, the officials of this 
company advised that new 
contractual arrangements for 
local services had been made 
which will greatly reduce 
expenses. 





Baltimore Auto Accidents 
Decrease 

BALTIMORE, November 19 
—A slight decrease in auto- 
mobile accidents and deaths 
during the first 10 months of 
this year, compared with the 
same period in 1931, is re- 
ported by the Baltimore 
Safety Council. 

A total of 10,031 accidents 
has been reported this year 
up to October 31. This com- 
pares with 11,000 during the 
same period last year. 
Private automobiles ac- 
counted for most of the acci- 
dents, but showed a decrease. 

The number of persons 
killed was 112, as against 141 
last year. A total of 4403 
persons were reported in- 
jured, while 4566 were hurt 
during the same period in 
1931. 
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Wis. Unemployment 
Compensation Act 


Summary of Wm. H. Bur- 
bazi's Paper Before Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society 


Unemployment insurance 
legislation was first consid- 
ered by the 1921 Wisconsin 
legislature. Prior to 1931 
all legislative proposals were 
based upon the theory that 
unemployment is a collective 
insurable hazard. These pro- 
posals would have compelled 
all employers of the state, 
subject to the law, to become 
members of a_ state-wide 
compulsory unemployment in- 
surance company operated by 
employers, but under strict 
state regulation. Advocates 
of this form of legislation 
contended that periods of un- 
employment followed periods 
of over-expansion and that if 
a penalty were placed upon 
industry for unemployment 


over-expansion would be re- | 


tarded and work would be 
more steady. 

In the 1931 Unemployment 
Act, the theory of insurance 
is discarded. Each employer 
must set aside an unemploy- 
ment reserve. The fund is 
accumulated on the basis of 2 
per cent of payroll, but when 
the amount in the fund is 
equal to $75 per employee no 
further contributions are 
necessary unless the fund is 
reduced by unemployment 
compensation payments. 

Voluntary plans or exemp- 
tions are permitted if all 
provisions of law dealing 
with benefits payable are 
complied with. Administra- 
tion of the law rests upon the 
industrial commission. If by 
June 1, 1933, at least 175,- 
000 employees are protected 
by approved voluntary plans, 
the compulsory feature of the 
law will not become opera- 
tive. If this minimum is not 
attained, all employers of 
ten or more, excluding some 
specified employments, must 
create funds. Approved vol- 
untary plans will constitute 
exemptions. 

Unemployment benefits are 
50 per cent of wages and are 
subject to a minimum of 
$5.00 per week and a maxi- 
mum of $10.00 per week. No 
employee can draw more than 
ten weeks’ benefit in any one 
calendar year. and no liabil- 
ity exists beyond the re- 
sources in the employer’s in- 
dividual reserve fund. Pay- 


ment of benefits is subject to 
many other restrictions and 
conditions. 
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Agents Going in for 
Safety Campaigns 


National Bureau's Plan Meet- 
ing with a Nation-wide 
Response from Local 
Insurance Units 


The National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers announces that 
almost daily it is receiving 
word that agents’ associa- 
tions in various cities and 
towns are starting or plan- 
ning to start safety cam- 
paigns in their respective 
communities. Latest to act 
is the Agents’ Association of 
Portland, Maine, which held 
its state convention at Port- 
land recently. They had 





Changes in Rates and Rules 
Announced 


The Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association has an- 
nounced, effective February 
1, 1933, important changes in 
the rates and rules for writ- 
ing personal effects and in 
the minimum premium on 
jewelry policies. 








Dr. Herbert J. Stack of the 
National Bureau outline for 
them a program which will 
enlist not only civic associa- 
tions and local traffic authori- 
ties, but state officials as well. 
New Hampshire agents have 
held a meeting to make ready 
for an active movement this 
company year. 
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More Trouble for Winkler 

St Louis, Mo., Nov. 22— 
A new field for liability insur- 
ance is indicated by a dis- 
patch from Plano, IIl., to the 
effect that Gus Winkler, re- 
puted bank robber has been 
named defendant in a $50,000 
personal injury suit brought 
by Charles M. Jones, cashier 
of the Plano State Bank, 
which was held up and robbed 
of $9000 in December, 1930. 
The suit, filed in the Kane 
County Circuit Court at 
Geneva, Ill, charges that 
during the robbery Jones was 
struck over the head and in- 
jured seriously. Winkler is 
at liberty under a $20,000 
bond in connection with the 
bank robbery charge. 














NN 

O FEATURE of a surety or 
insurance contract should be so 
compelling to the buyer as the 
character of the company back of it. 


“According to Webster's defini- 
tion, the character of a firm is its 
individuality, ‘especially as distin- 
guished by moral excellence.’ The 
character of a company should 


transcend cost and other fleeting 


persuasions offered by those not 


possessing it. 


only gained by a high sense of 
integrity and a full knowledge of 
how to perform efficiently, sympa- 
thetically and intelligently. 


“The FaD is a company of char- 
acter. It distinguishes the agent 
representing it. It affords us a sense 
of pride and assurance in offering 
its contracts. // 


US*% Harrnur, Sey, 


Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas 


“Character is all embracing. It is 


Atlanta, Ga. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


erg] OF MARYLAND «© BALTIMORE 
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The New Rates for 
Bank Robberies 


Four Important Changes 
In Rates Announced 


By N. B.C. & S. U. 


The new rules and rates 
announced by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters for 
bank robberies coverage 
which went into effect last 
week show the following four 
important changes: 

1—A graded scale of 
premium rates higher for the 
first $10,000 of insurance, 
but dropping to a lower level 
thereafter. This replaces 
the old flat premium charge 
levied on any and all 
amounts of insurance. 

2.—Bank robbery policies 
hereafter will be written for 
a one-year period. In the 
past it has been possible to 
purchase policies covering 
three years. 

3.—Rating territories which 
are states having virtually 
the same experience have 
been split into four instead 
of three groups. 

4.—A new policy permit- 
ting lower rates of premium 
to be charged banks pro- 
vided the assured agrees to 
stand the first $10,000 of 
loss. 

Small banks have contrib- 
uted the greater part of the 
losses. In consequence under- 
writers have attempted to 
revise the rates and rules to 
take this trend into consid- 
eration. 

Under the new rates all 
banks in territory No. 1 will 
pay the following rates: In 
towns of less than 10,000 
population, the rate will be 
$2 per thousand up to the 
first $10,000 of coverage; 
over $10,000 the rate will be 
$1. Towns between 10,000 
and 24,999 population will 
pay $2 and $1. Towns of 
25,000 and over will pay $2 
and $1. This includes the 
rate for New York City. 
Territory No. 1 consists of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

In territory No. 2 for towns 
of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion the rate will be $10 for 
each thousand up to $10,000, 
over that sum it will be $5 
per thousand. For towns be- 
tween 10,000 and 24,999 pop- 
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Alabama Rates 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 
22—Petition of the compen- 
sation insurance carriers for 
an increase of 9.2 per cent in 
Alabama rates has _ been 
taken under advisement by 
Charles C. Greer, superin- 
intendent of insurance and 
Frank H. Spears, chief of the 
Workman’s Compensation Di- 
vision, following a _ public 
hearing at the capital last 
week, 

W. F. Roeber, general 
manager of the National 
Council on Compensation In- 
surance, explained that the 
carriers had suffered a de- 
cline in income, particularly 
on account of the falling off 
in payrolls on which premi- 
ums are collected. L. Sevier, 
president of the Associated 
Industries of Alabama filed 
a brief opposing the rate in- 
crease. Other oral and writ- 
ten evidence was taken. 








ulation the rate still begins 
at $10 per thousand up to the 
first $10,000, but over that it 
will be $4 per thousand. In 
towns of 25,000 and over a 
$10 rate will be in force up 
to the first $10,000, but after 
that it will be $3 per thou- 
sand. Territory No. 2 is 
made up of Alaska, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Car- 
olina, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. 

Territory No. 3, the rates 
according to population and 
coverage are $15 and $7.50; 
$15 and $6; $15 and $4.50, in 
the same scale as in the 
other two territories. In this 
territory are Alabama, Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Mexico and Tennessee. 

Territory No. 4 carries the 
highest rate of all because of 
the number of bank robberies 
compared with the number of 
existing banks carrying in- 
surance. For this territory 
the rates for towns of less 
than 10,000 is $20 for each 
thousand up to $10,000. It is 
$10 for each thousand over 
that figure. In the towns of 
between 10,000 and 24,999 it 
is $20 with an additional 
charge of $8 for each thou- 
sand over the $10,000. Towns 
of 25,000 and over carry $20 
with a $6 charge for each 
extra thousand over $10,000. 
The states placed in territory 
four are: Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin. 





A Job for the 
Agent Described 


B.S. Wills Tells California 
Agents Safety Educa- 
tion is Their Duty 


The agents of these United 
States and the insurance 
companies are in the same 
boat and unless there be co- 
ordination and cooperation, 
neither will come ashore, B. 
G. Wills, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Company, told the California 
Association of Insurance 
Agents in an address at 
Santa Rosa last week. 

Mr. Wills said that if the 
great business of stock in- 
surance is to be conducted as 
a private enterprise and the 
great American Agency Sys- 
tem is to be maintained, both 
interests must marshal their 
forces to the end that unfair 
public criticism be stopped. 
The effort in this direction, 
he said, will be greatly as- 
sisted by the active and loyal 
cooperation of all agents in 
promoting and_ sustaining 
every legitimate effort to 
maintain the stability and 
preserve the integrity of 
stock insurance as a priv- 
ately conducted enterprise. 

Mr. Wills noted that the 
public was particularly criti- 
cal of the automobile liability 
insurance business, but some 
of the very members of the 
public, he said, who are re- 
sponsible for the increased 
costs of insurance are often 
the most vociferous in pro- 
testing against the necessary 
rate increases. These rates, he 
declared, have now reached 
the “marginal” level beyond 
which the companies should 
not go because it may result 
in reduced volume of pre- 
mium income, and increased 
loss ratio because of adverse 
selection of risks. 

The combination of in- 
creased insurance costs and 
increased accident frequency, 
Mr. Wills declared, has 
brought about a _ condition 
that places the company and 
agent in the boat together. 

“I could wish for no 
greater monument to be 
erected to the American 
Agency System,” he «said, 
“than to have the record 
show that they stopped this 
unnecessary slaughter of 
34,500 humans and the injury 
of 950,000 other humans on 
the streets and highways of 
this country,—stopped this 
tremendous economic loss of 








Casualty Actuaries ~ 

Elect Paul Dorweiler 
(Concluded from page 33) § 
librarian. Three new memberg 
are William M. Corcoran of 
S. H. & Lee J. Wolfe; Har. 
old J. Ginsburgh, assistant 
secretary, Amenican Mutual 
Liability of Boston, and Clar. 
ence W. Hobbs, the Commis. 
sioner’s representative to the 
National Council. 

The meeting followed the 
Society’s traditional proced- 
ure, Following President 
Tarbell’s address, reported in 
another column, formal pa 
pers were read and comment 
thereon heard. After lunch- 
eon the meeting was thrown 
open to informal discussion of 
selected topics. 

Papers presented at the 
meeting included “Wis- 
consin Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act,” by William: 
Burhop, summarized in an- 
other column; “Ten Years of 
Rates and Rating Bureaus in 
Ontario Applied to Automo- 
bile Insurance,” by John Ed- 
wards of the Ontario Insur- 
ance Department, and “Some 
Notes on Credibility,” by F. 
S. Perryman, actuary and as- 
sistant secretary of the Royal 
Indemnity Company. 

Professor S. S. Huebner 
was elected a fellow without 
examination and the follow- 
ing Associates were admitted 
as Fellows by examination: 
John L. Barter, Pacific Coast 
Department of the Hartford ~ 
Accident & Indemnity; 
Charles H. Burhans, Stand- 
ard Accident of Detroit; 
Freeland Cameron, American 
Surety; E. Alfred Davies, 
Liberty Mutual, and J. J. 
Smick, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. 

The following were en 
rolled as Associates: E. A. 
Cook, Interboro Mutual In- 
demnity; Joseph B. Crim- 
mins, Metropolitan Life; 7 
Richard A. Getman, Travel- 
ers; Howard A. Lewis, Trav- 
elers; J. A. Roberts, Travel- 
ers; John B. St John, Metro- 
politan Life, and M. S. Wein- 
stein, New York State Insur- 
ance Department. 








2% billion dollars annually, 
—stopped the misery, pov- 
erty and suffering that are be- 
ing brought to the American 
homes through the instru- 7 
mentality of the automobile.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Wills 
recommended the program of 
accident prevention devel 
oped and prepared by the ™ 
National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. | 
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